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Why I belie, C Plymouth 
IS the Pest | neineered Car 


11) 


by WALTER P CHRYSLER 


«@-\UR BusINEss has been very 
good. At this time, I believe 
people will be interested in know- 
ing why. To put it as simply as I 
know how—our engineers have 
built into Plymouth the things 
people wani! 

“To make cars safer to drive 
and ride in, they developed hy- 
draulic brakes and pioneered in 
the use of safety-steel bodies. 

“Perhaps the biggest thingthey 
achieved is patented Floating 
Power—which does away with vi- 
bration. This year, in addition, 
even the lowest priced Plymouth 
has individual wheel springing. 

“These two features give you a 
more comfortable ride than ever. 


“T’ve always believed that people 
wanted these things, not only in 
expensive cars but in cars work- 
ingmen could own. The public’s 
responseconvinces me I wasright. 

“I credit our present position 
in the industry to these engineer- 
ing achievements. I sincerely be- 


DELUXE PLYMOUTH, Amer- 
ica’s biggest low-priced car. £y 


the | ow-price Fi clan 


lieve Plymouth is the best en- 
gineered car in the low-price field 
—because it is the only low- 
priced car that has all of them.” 
THEFEATURES Mr. Chrysler men- 
tions here cannot all be found in 
any other low-priced car. Arrange 
to take a ride ina new Plymouth 
—and see how they add to your 
satisfaction in driving a car. 


in a 








Close-up of a Lumberjack 
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HE beginning of the second year of the Roosevelt Administration 
finds important developments in the realm of Labor. The most 
significant change is the defining of fundamental rights—the right 
to choose representatives free from the interference of employers and 
to bargain collectively. These rights are implied in our free insti- 
tutions but the National Recovery Act wrote them into 
Use Our explicit mandatory provisions of law. The N. R. A., 
Opportunity Section 7a, gives Labor status and therefore opens up 
opportunity and hope. These legal rights await action 

by the workers to give them substance and reality. 

There is ahead of us the development of a new set of human insti- 
tutions which shall bring freedom, greater justice and opportunity 
for growth and progress to the numerically largest portion of our 
nation. The result of our efforts will be higher levels of living for 
those who do the world’s work. The organized labor movement is 
the instrumentality for realizing this high human purpose. The lead- 
ers in the cause are the union executives authorized to represent the 
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group. Throughout the length and breadth of the land these execu- 
tives responsible for the welfare of millions are planning and working 
to establish industrial agencies and practices that shall bring justice 
into work relations. Without the glamor of a crusade or the stimulus 
or the spur of popular approval, these union executives are giving 
high endeavor to carrying out their mission. Not all have equal 
capacity, not all have the full vision of the cause which they serve, 
but they are doing their part. Here and there stand out leaders 
whose eyes see a vision of what life may hold for men and women 
who work, who love the cause of humanity and whose service is free 
from commercialism, whose faith gives the will to struggle and achieve. 
These leaders give others eyes to see, understanding to act and faith 
for courage—so that all might move upward in the slow march of 
progress, for though opportunity may widen suddenly, achievement 
of results is held back by the slowness of individuals to see and act. 

No one is insignificant in our forward movement but since initi- 
ative has come through leaders it is unions we need now for the leaders 
to plan the next steps. The strength of the whole movement will 
depend upon the wisdom, the information and the vision of its leaders. 
It was with this need in mind the conference of national and inter- 
national representatives held in Washington in January recommended 
that the officers of the American Federation of Labor call into 
special conferences periodically the executive officers or representa- 
tives, or representative committees of the several departments and 
divisions of organized labor within the American Federation of Labor 
to review the progress of organization made and to plan for future 
methods to be followed and means to be employed in furthering 
organization in their respective fields of endeavor. 

Organization is the big task that lies ahead of us and we must not 
be deterred by urgent details from concentrating our forces on the de- 
veloping of the agencies prerequisite to any material or sustained 
progress. 

We urge every labor organization in the country to begin making 
organizing plans. Central labor bodies have a major responsibility 
and should call union leaders together to map out a labor forward 
campaign. Make your plans and call upon national and international 
officers for help. Write your plans to the Federation. State what 
you need in the form of organizing literature and information. Before 
getting under way make sure your union leaders are informed on 
labor’s rights under the N. R. A. and its compliance and enforcement 
machinery. Write the Federation your needs and get ready to réach 
the fifteen million mark in three years. 
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Construction After contending for months against standards which 
Code would have undermined achievements of union work 

of half a century, the building trades unions have a 
right to be proud of the code that was finally approved by the Presi- 
dent on January 31. The code is remarkable in three aspects: (1) 
the effective machinery provided; (2) the spirit of cooperation which 
it embodies; and (3) the utilization of Section 7b to encourage col- 
lective bargaining. 

A National Construction and Planning Board is to be created 
within 30 days, which shall consider and decide differences arising out 
of wages, hours of employment and working conditions, when such 
differences are submitted by consent of all parties at interest. The 
decisions of the board shall be final and binding upon all parties ex- 
cept when the government representative dissents, in which case the 
decision will be held in abeyance pending approval or disapproval of 
the President. This board will consist of twenty-one persons—an im- 
partial chairman designated by the President, ten labor representatives 
selected by the Labor Advisory Board from nominations by the build- 
ing trades organizations, and ten selected by the Industrial Advisory 
Board from nominations by the Construction Code Authority. The 
National Board is authorized to define regions and establish regional 
boards with equal representation for employers and employees. 

The National Board has as its fundamental purpose the planning 
and development of policies that embrace the broad spirit of coopera- 
tion and good will in the furtherance of all matters that relate to the 
promotion of better relations between employers and employees within 
the industry and other matters of mutual interest. 

The code specifically states that maximum hours shall not be con- 
sidered as minimum and suggests mutual agreements to shorten hours 
when a representative group of employees thinks such action necessary. 
The same principle applies to minimum wages. 

In addition the principle of collective bargaining is broadly ap- 
plied by providing that representation of employers and employees 
may negotiate collective agreements which, when approved by the 
President, shall constitute the code for that industry in the region or 
locality specified. 

Non-voting representatives not to exceed three in number are to be 
appointed by the President to the code authority. This arrangement 
enables the President to appoint a representative of Labor as one 
member. 

Thus the construction industry is organized for self-government 
—cooperation between labor and management under government 
leadership. Only to the unwillingness of union representatives to 
—_ lower standards is attributable the constructive conditions of 
this code. 
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Magnolia Employees of the Magnolia Refining Company of Fort 
Decision Worth, Texas, ask the right to bargain collectively 

through representatives of their own choosing—a right 
assured them by law. The majority of the employees wished to bar- 
gain through Local Union 208 of the International Oil Field, Gas 
Well and Refinery Workers of America. The company proposed a 
plan of employee representation which restricted the choice of such 
representatives to employees of the company. The company arranged 
a dinner conference to consider the plan. A representative of the 
company met with a group of employees and urged the restricted 
plan of representation upon them. Only officials of the company 
spoke at the conference. The group as a body took an open vote 
in the presence of the officials and approved the plan. There was no 
opportunity to consider the union plan which provided for representa- 
tives outside the employ of the company. Without referring their 
plan of employee representation to a vote of all concerned, the com- 
pany declared it in effect. 

A majority of the employees signed a petition to the Labor Policy 
Board of the Petroleum Industry, asking that an election be held 
whereby employees might choose a representation plan for collective 
bargaining free from restriction or interference imposed by the com- 
pany. The board held a public hearing to determine the facts in the 
case. The company brought two witnesses from Fort Worth and one 
from Beaumont, and the union brought one from Fort Worth. All 
four testified to dissatisfaction with the restricted plan imposed by 
the company and agreed in endorsing the desirability of an election 
under impartial auspices. 

The company contended that the vote by the employer represent- 
atives constituted a contract which was in effect until 1934 because 
representatives elected under this plan were to serve until that time. 
The company also urged that if an election were held, that all of its 
employees, not just those in Fort Worth, should vote, or else the em- 
ployees of all refineries in the various cities should participate in the 
decision. 

In its decision, the board stated the issues: 


1. May the employees be induced by an active campaign on the 
part of their employer to contract away their right to collective bar- 
gaining through representatives of their own choosing as guaranteed 
to them by Section 7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
to substitute therefor a restricted right of representation that is pre- 
ferred by the employer? Is this interference within the meaning of 
Section 7(a) ? 

2. Was there in fact such a contract made which now prevents 
a majority of the employees at the Fort Worth refinery from bargain- 
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ing collectively with their employer through representatives not re- 
stricted to employees of the company? 


The board then pointed out that Section 7a of the National 
Recovery Act authorized employees to choose as representatives for 
collective bargaining persons not employed by the company and that 
the company had sought to induce its employees to give up this right. 
The board was of the opinion that the activities of the company pre- 
vented the workers from exercising their rights, if indeed they did 
not constitute interference with the right to bargain collectively. It 
held that a viva voce vote taken jointly by management and employees 
did not constitute a contract. The board further held that the re- 
finery at Fort Worth was a unit competent to make a choice of repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining and that to order an industry-wide 
vote with the request of the workers concerned, would extend beyond 
the limits of the issue submitted to the board. 

The board granted the request of the petitioners for a free vote 
on a plan of collective bargaining and representatives of their own 
choosing. It points out that representatives are only incidental to the 
right to bargain collectively and that both rights are guaranteed. An 
election is to be held to vote on the following alternatives: 


Those who want to bargain collectively through the Oil Field, 
Gas Well and Refinery Workers Union. 

Those who want to bargain collectively through the plan of joint 
representation of employees and management as proposed by the 
company. 

Those who want to bargain collectively through any other agency. 

Those who want no collective bargaining but prefer to bargain 
individually with the company. 


Labor takes issue with that part of the decision which pro- 
vides that workers may decide as to whether they wish to bargain 
individually with the corporation. Labor contends vigorously that 
Section 7a provides for collective bargaining and not for individual 
bargaining. The labor provisions of the National Recovery Act were 
enacted into law for the purpose of conferring upon workers the right 
to bargain collectively rather than in their individual capacity. 


The impracticability of individual contracts is made apparent 
when one considers. that through individual agreements there may be 
as many different agreements in operation as there are individuals to 
bargain with. An agreement in operation at a manufacturing or 
industrial plant must, for all practical purposes, be uniform in appli- 
cation. It must be a collective agreement applying to all workers 
subject to its provisions. Individual agreements are impracticable and 
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unworkable under the National Recovery Act. For this reason that 
part of the decision of the Petroleum Labor Policy Board providing 
for individual bargaining and individual agreements is misleading and 
impracticable. 


Contempt The unbending opposition with which employers have 


) met workers’ efforts to exercise some of their funda- 
Labor Rights mental rights is illustrated by the course of Edumund 
S. Weir of the Weirton Steel Company. The em- 
ployees of the Weirton Steel Company seized the opportunity given 
them under Section 7a of the N. R. A. and organized in a standard 
trade union. The company, realizing what was happening, sought to 
divert events by initiating a competitive organization which would be 
intra-company and therefore under its control. Some of the workers 
joined the company union while others adhered to the trade union. 

Since the purpose of employee representation plans is collective 
bargaining, one organization had to be selected for that purpose. This 
issue was referred to the National Labor Board with the request that 
the board hold an election so that the workers might make their 
choice under impartial auspices. Mr. Weir agreed to this course at 
the hearing before the board. He afterwards refused to cooperate. 
The situation was referred to the Department of Justice and when 
the Division of Conciliation of the N. R. A. was set up was referred 
to that agency. 

The President of the Untied States issued an Executive Order to 
provide for carrying out Section 7a of the National Recovery Act, 
in which he directed the board upon the request of a substantial num- 
ber of employees to hold an election to determine their agency for 
collective bargaining. He also directed that the board report to the 
Administration of the N. R. A. any employer who refused to comply 
with the result of such election. As is the practice in this country 
decision of the majority would control. It would be impossible for 
management to negotiate work agreements with both majority and 
minority groups and to enforce two separate sets of standards. 

Again the National Labor Board announced it would hold an 
election and send its representatives to the Weirton Steel Company 
for that purpose. 

The Weirton Company again expressed its contempt for the right 
of wage earners to organize in unions whether implied by our free 
institutions or written into law. It flatly refused to permit the repre- 
sentatives of the National Labor Board access to its pay roll as the 
basis for the election. At every step of the Government to assure 
workers of this company their legal rights, the employer interposes 
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its contempt for these rights and its feeling of superiority to govern- 
ment. It is this kind of attitude that compels the Government to con- 
sider providing penalties which will make even steel operators hesitate 
to disregard law. 

Clearly the right to representatives for collective bargaining im- 
plies something more than courteous discussion—it implies negotia- 
tions which terminate in a joint agreement and its effectiveness. Rest- 
ing upon such a foundation the joint relations between management 
and employees would become mutual and therefore contractual. .The 
result would be organization of the productive (or labor) forces of 
industry that would make possible equitable participation for all in 
industrial decisions which affect their interest. 

If only employers could bring themselves to accept the right of 
employees to representatives of their choosing to negotiate their work 
agreements and to manage their common work interests, it would be 
possible to develop constructive policies and the spirit of cooperation 
for the advancement of the industry. It is obvious there must be some’ 
way to restrain those who flaunt their contempt for Labor’s rights. ~ 
Unemployment Now that our economic structure seems safe from 
Insurance the disintegration that has been threatening, it is 

high time to plan against conditions that upset 
economic balance. While we do not know all the forces, there are 
some that stand our conspicuously. One of them is unemployment. 

Our whole basis of living requires each person to have an income 
or to be cared for by some one with an income. Employment is the 
source of income. When the job goes, the whole basis of living is gone. 
Not only are the individuals’ lives demoralized but also their con- 
tractual relations with individuals and business undertakings. These 
simple facts explain why unemployment is so demoralizing to society. 
In addition unemployment is demoralizing to the individual, for work 
is an essential means of personal development and expression. Unem- 
ployment is a social as well as an economic evil. We cannot in the 
immediate future at least abolish unemployment for it is an accompani- 
ment of change. We can however avert some of the worst conse- 
quences of unemployment while we bridge the way to new jobs. The 
method which has been most widely sanctioned in modern industrial 
countries is unemployment insurance. 

The various plans for unemployment insurance that have been 
tried give opportunity to study experience as a basis for developing 
plans adapted to conditions in United States. Briefly the various plans 
may be summarized thus: 

The way was led by the Ghent Plan which supplemented trade 
union unemployment benefits. The English plan provided a central 
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fund to which the State, certain employers and employees contributed 
sand from which limited benefits were paid in accord with specified 
standards. The German plan established a corporation (to avoid 
difficulties due to a federal government). Employers and employees 
paid into a central fund contributions in proportion to classified wages. 
Similar benefits were paid, limited in time and amounts. Social up- 
heavals of the past twenty years changed elements in these basic plans 
materially, but the essential principles remain. To these methods, 
discussion in United States has added an additional proposal—reserves 
varying from plans for individual accounts and funds for an industry. 
This proposal tries to make regulation of unemployment profitable 
to the industry and depends upon analogy between reserves for wages 
and reserves for these industrial purposes. 
In recent months consideration has been given to development 
of reserves for an industry under the machinery set up by its code. 
While opinion is crystallizing as between reserves and general 
fund pooling risks; as between state-wide systems or plans covering 
competitive areas, separate industries or groups of industries or the 
whole country; as between governmental agencies or corporations for 
public service, two proposals important for whatever decision is finally 
rendered in these various methods, are before Congress for action. Of 
fundamental importance is adequate appropriation for our Federal 


Employment Service to provide the machinery through which any 
unemployment insurance measure must operate. An adequate, well- 
functioning service is a prerequisite to additional social legislation. 

The second measure is the Wagner proposal for a 5 per cent excise 
tax on payrolls against which local contributions to unemployment 
insurance should be credited. Favorable action on these two measures 
will facilitate decisions in unemployment problems. 





THE CASE FOR SHORTER HOURS 


XPERIENCE under the N. R. 

A. has shown that it is possible 

to shorten work hours, raise 

wages, create jobs and put men back 

to work without the dire consequences 

which some employers have feared. 

Examination of the facts will show 

what actually happened in the country 

generally under the President’s Re- 
employment Program. 

The major part of the hour-short- 
ening program took effect from July 
to September, 1933. In July, hours 
averaged 43 per week, and in Septem- 
ber 38 per week in 103 industries 
covered by reports to the Labor De- 
partment from representative firms.’ 
[n these same months, according to 
the Federation estimate covering all 
workers, unemployment decreased 
from 11,793,000 (July) to 10,108,- 
000 (September). Thus, in the in- 
dustries where we have records, hours 
were shortened by 5 per week, and in 
all industries 1,685,000 went back to 
work. 

Since production did not increase 
from July to September, but instead 
decreased 11.5 per cent,*® and since 
business activity in general declined 
15 per cent,® these new jobs could not 
have been created by increased indus- 
trial activity. It is perfectly logical 
to assume that the hour-shortening 
program created over a million and a 


* These industries are: 90 manufacturing indus- 
tries, 5 mining industries, 3 utilities, 3 service 
industries, wholesale and retail trade. 

; *Federal Reserve Board, unadjusted indexing 
industria! production. 

*Times Annalist index. 


half jobs, and that if business had not 
declined, it might have put even more 
men to work. 

The President’s Reemployment 
Program also called for an increase 
in wage rates to compensate workers 
for the decrease in hours. Wage in- 
creases which took place under codes 
and P. R. A. benefitted more par- 
ticularly the low-wage workers, and in 
many cases higher paid workers did 
not receive a large enough increase to 
make up for the reduction in hours. 
Weekly income of lower-paid workers 
was raised in many cases, while higher- 
paid workers often found their pay 
envelopes reduced. 

In the average figures we have for 
the country as a whole, very little 
change appears in workers’ weekly in- 
come. The gains of low paid workers 
were offset by losses of higher paid 
workers. The average worker’s in- 
come for July in 104 industries was 
$20.19 per week; for September, 
$20.67.‘ 

Because more than one and one-half 
million workers went back to work 
from July to September, workers’ 
total buying power increased by more 
than $250,000,000 per month." It is 
significant that by the simple device of 
shortening hours we succeeded in rais- 


*These 104 industries include almost two- 
thirds of all wage and small salaried workers in 
the United States. They cover 89 manufacturing 
industries, building construction, railroads, three 
utilities, three service industries, wholesale and 
retail trade, and five mining industries. 

* This estimate is based on payroll figures from 
government sources for the 104 industries noted 
above. 
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ing workers’ buying power by this 
amount through reemployment in in- 
dustry, whereas reemployment of 
4,000,000 workers through civil 
work and public works in December, 
financed by government funds, created 
only $202,000,000 worth of buying 
power. 

What effect did this shortening of 
hours have upon the firms which re- 
duced their hours in order to take on 
more workers? Failures of commer- 
mercial firms were lower in each of 
these three months (July-September) 
than in any previous month since 1929. 
While this was due partly to the fact 
that firms in general made good earn- 
ings in the spring of 1933 from April 
through July, it shows that the short- 
ening of hours did not increase busi- 
ness failures. Neither has there been 
any evidence that the shortening of 
hours caused failures after September, 
for business failures in October, No- 
vember and December continued at a 
lower level than in any month before 
July. 

Commercial Failures 
(Dun and Bradstreet) 


1932 1933 
DT scsciccavesessads 3,458 2,919 
DD cceticnesabebeess 2,732 2,378 
iiss snbeakGvadseaes 2,951 1.948 
gh ASTON 2,816 1,921 
Wat V5ebS eRe ckbeeevees 2,788 1,909 
RESET 2,688 1,648 
Mt di cskevtiessanesegeas 2,596 1,421 
EE Cincachiasweeteees 2,796 1,472 
EE cneeeeeneeseaevs 2,182 1,116 
EE Liclevcbesessoesdx 2,273 1,206 
eee 2,073 1,237 
are 2,469 1,132 


In fact, business firms, as a whole, 
were in a very much more prosperous 
condition at the end of 1933 than they 
had been a year before. For the last 
nine months hundreds of business 
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firms have been reporting increased 
earnings. Brookmire’s Forecaster 
states: 

“If a definite figure of the total 
volume of business transacted in the 
country were available, it would prob- 
ably show a gain in 1933 over 1932 
of not much more than 10 per cent. 
While earnings reports for the full 
year are not yet available for many 
companies, the improvement recorded 
in 1933 over 1932 was substantial.” 


These increased earnings have not 
yet been reflected in dividend pay- 
ments because many of the companies 
concerned have been running on a 
deficit and are only beginning to get 
“out of the red.” Dividends have in- 
creased, however, in the months since 
the hour-shortening program took 
effect, and Moody’s Reports for 600 
companies show dividends payments 
higher by $51,000,000 yearly in De- 
cember than they were in July. 


Dividends 
Millions of 
1933 Dollars 
ee Lagliugsoe ais eaaraeawer $972.4 
NEE IO CTE DLE EOP 970.6 
Oe OE CCR CE RC 978.8 
aa a al tla 978.2 
RE Rae ate Re eA tale eee 1017.8 
IE geek icin apap wake a onee 1023.4 


Source: Moody’s monthly reports covering 600 
companies. The figure for each month repre- 
sents the amount of dividends that would be paid 
in one year by these companies at that month’s 
rate of payment. 


Economies in operation and the 
writing off of excess capitalization 
have unquestionably helped firms to 
make this gain in earnings. Never- 
theless, earnings reports quoted above 
show beyond doubt that a shortening 
of work hours and the raising of wages 
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THE CASE FOR SHORTER HOURS 


has not in general injured those firms 
which took part in the President’s Re- 
employment Program. 

Far from injury, in fact, the hour 
shortening program, with the increase 
of wages, reemployment, and the in- 
crease in workers’ buying power has 
been an important stimulus to busi- 
ness. It was followed by an increase 
in retail sales. This year’s Christmas 
trade was considerably better than 
last year’s. Automobile sales have in- 
creased at a surprising rate, and in 
the first week of February automobile 
factories were producing cars at a rate 
70 per cent above last year. Depart- 
ment store sales in January were 18 
per cent above last year, the largest 
gain over previous years shown in any 
month since the beginning of the de- 
pression. Chain stores and mail order 
houses are also reporting large in- 
creases in sales. Factories will soon 
feel the effects of workers’ buying in 
new orders for goods, and these in 
turn will require the employment of 
more workers and further increase in 
workers’ buying power. 

The above figures indicate that the 
reduction of work hours and reem- 
ployment of men and women in in- 
dustry with an increase in wage rates 
has been a most constructive move. It 
has been a move toward a basic ad- 
justment which is very much needed. 
But we still have more than 10,000,- 
000 unemployed who have no place in 
industrial work. Four millions of 
them have temporary work on govern- 
ment funds, but the normal place for 
them is in productive work in industry 
where they can create the income 
which pays their living expenses. Now 
is the time for a further reduction 
of hours with an increase of buying 





Wages and Hours 


All Industries 
Labor Department Figures 


Average Average 


Hours Wage 
Per Per 
Week Hour 
1932 Hours Cents 
IE icesttnrsunaien 41.6 45.7¢5 
1933 
DE Shs dese esenhcedse 41.0 45.8 
are 41.2 45.4 
eee ree 40.3 45.2 
ic dinvcaeadindetinn 39.0 42.6 
aS 40.5 42.3 
RD skcwiebewsssaeesones 43.3 43.7 
Sl nncvennsone eken@ne 43.0 44.2 
ME isda snscenssnsucs 39.6 49.4 
PE. ac0ncceebeseses 38.0 51.6 
I 65454.054600000%00% 37.8 52.4 
Pn. cccseenseeses 37.1 52.1 
TIE osc isccccccccs 37.7 $1.2 
* Preliminary. 
Workers’ total Average weekly 
buying power wage 
1 2 3 4 
Dollars Index Index 
(000 1929 1929 
omitted) =100 Dollars ==100 
1932 
| eee $2,059,077 46.4 $20.53 72.8 
ee 2,050,202 46.2 20.07 71.2 
1933 
ar 1,921,510 43.3 20.23 71.8 
Febr..... 1,854,945 41.8 19.72 70.0 
March. 1,783,942 40.2 19.51 69.2 
EE sé00 1,823,881 41.1 19.38 68.7 
ae 1,912,634 43.1 19.96 70.8 
; ee 2,005,825 45.2 20.07 71.2 
July ..... 2,072,390 46.7 2019 71.6 
eS 2,236,584 50.4 20.73 73.5 
ee 2,329,775 52.5 20.67 73.3 
i seses 2,383,027 53.7 20.94 74.3 
Nov. .... 2,289,836 51.6 20.48 72.6 
ee 2,307,587 52.0 20.41 72.4 


Sources: These figures are compiled from 
monthly government figures covering representa- 
tive firms in 104 industries employing nearly two- 
thirds of all non-farm wage and smaii salaried 
workers. They are taken as representing all 
workers; column 1 is based on total income of all 
workers in 1929 as estimated by Business Week. 
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power, a further stimulus to business, 
and the reemployment of those who 
are out of work. The government 
can help by giving temporary employ- 
ment for a short period of time, but in- 
dustry must also play its part. No 


government work can possibly take 
the place of the adjustment in work 
hours which industry itself must make. 

Upon the basis of figures compiled 
by the N. R. A. Statistical Division, 
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General Johnson states that even if 
industry were back at 1929 levels 
there would probably still be 4,000,- 
000 persons out of work in the United 
States, due to the increased use of 
labor-saving devices in industry. 

We must either plan to shorten 
hours and put these men to productive 
work in industry, or to support them 
by government funds paid from taxes 
on all of us. 


THE CONQUEROR 


Be proud to live alone. 
Be murdered and undone, 


But do not seek escape, 


In visionary shape. 


Be brave, and do not keep 
A guardian for your sleep. 


Preserve your promised word 
Brighter than a sword, 


Your lively mirrors chaste, 
Uncheckered to the last. 


Erase the shape of doom 
From the walls of your room; 


Constrain the willing blood 


To virtue’s platitude. 


Beneath a sturdy roof 
Live unconfused, aloof, 


The dreaming heart, the sense 
Remote from all pretense. 


O fear no little death, 
But live by truer faith 


And find through pure control 
The measure of your soul! 


TuHeopvore Rost. 





PRIVATE UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 
SCHEMES IN THE UNITED STATES 


CHARLES BURNELL Fow _er, Pu.D. 
City College, New York 


Article III 


and planned unemployment relief 

schemes have been restricted un- 
til very recently to private efforts. Al- 
though serious shortcomings at the 
very inception of these plans mani- 
fested themselves, nevertheless, spo- 
radic attempts have persisted over 
several decades. These plans have 
been classified into three types: trade 
union out-of-work benefits, joint 
agreements, and company plans. 
There is sufficient uniformity within 
each type so that for purposes of ex- 
position it is necessary to describe 
only one plan of each type. 

The oldest type is the trade union 
plan, the first plan being established 
in 1831 by the Typographical Asso- 
ciation of New York City. The 
practice of paying benefits to the un- 
employed members of a trade union 
was the continuation of a fairly wide- 
spread European practice. Probably 
the main reason for introducing the 
benefit payments was the desire to 
help those of its members who are 
in distress due to unemployment. 
There are, however, secondary con- 
siderations. If the unemployed mem- 
ber is unassisted, he would be in- 
clined to seek work in the trade at 
wages less than that demanded by 
the union. In time this sort of com- 
petition makes for the demoraliza- 
tion of the labor market in the trade. 
The payment of unemployment bene- 
fits tends to reduce the possibility of 
such an occurrence. It serves much 
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the same function as strike benefits as 
a means of eliminating the work of 
strikebreakers or “scabs.” The pay- 
ing of benefits moreover, is a method 
of maintaining the very existence of 
a union in times of depression, and 
this is always a primary concern for 
union officials. 

The effectiveness of this type of re- 
lief may be realized from a descrip- 
tion of the benefit plan of the New 
York Typographical Union Number 
Six. As previously mentioned this 
Union first granted out-of-work 
benefits in 1831, and it has continued 
to pay benefits intermittently ever 
since. This periodical suspension of 
payments has been characteristic of 
most trade union unemployment 
schemes. The schemes are formed 
in periods of depression only to be 
abandoned with the return of em- 
ployment opportunities. With a sec- 
ular increase in employment, pro- 
tracted unemployment was not a seri- 
ous problem. With a cessation of 
this increase after the War, especially 
in the printing trades, relief on a 
more permanent basis was given se- 
rious consideration. While this long- 
time view prompted several unions 
to action, it is to the force of the 
present depression, however, that 
must be traced much of the increase 
in the trade union plans. 

The present out-of-work benefit 
scheme of the Typographical Union, 
Number Six of New York City was 
started in 1924. At this time the 
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union members were required to pay 
regular assessments of one-half of one 
per cent of their wages for the twen- 
ty-six weeks period, between April 
and September and a special assess- 
ment whenever necessary. A limit to 
the amount to be spent annually on 
relief was imposed but has been re- 
peatedly extended and finally waived 
entirely. The benefits of $12.00 per 
week were to be paid after a waiting 
period of a week for seven out of 
the thirteen weeks between June 15 
and September 15. Thus, it was 
viewed as a method of relieving sea- 
sonal unemployment, but the pro- 
longed unemployment of the present 
depression has forced many modi- 
fications. 

In 1931 special assessments of 
three and four per cent were exacted 
and in the second half of 1932 a ten 
per cent assessment was levied. The 
amount of the benefit was altered in 
1928 and made to vary between 
$8.00 for membership of one year 
and $14.00 for four years and over. 
In March, 1931 these rates were re- 
placed with a minimum of fourteen 
dollars and a maximum of twenty 
dollars. Still additional modifica- 
tions were necessary by September, 
1932. The graduation according to 
length of membership was retained 
and a differential based on the weekly 
amount of unemployment was intro- 
duced. The weekly benefit now 
ranges from ten dollars for a full 
week’s unemployment for those with 
a membership of four years to one 
dollar if one day per week was 
worked for those with a membership 
of one year. Despite the increase 
in the rate of assessment and the de- 
crease in the rate of benefit the 
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benefit fund was indebted to the gen- 
eral fund of the union to the extent 
of $35,000 by September, 1932. In 
the first eight months of 1932 there 
were paid out 70,795 claims amount- 
ing to $765,491. 

The procedure of assessing the 
amount collectible and paying out in 
benefits whatever the fund can afford 
is the practice of most trade union 
schemes. Unfortunately, it usually 
means small contributions and large 
benefits in prosperous times, and 
large contributions and small bene- 
fits in times of depression—a denial 
of the principle of ability to pay 
which is a reasonable principle to fol- 
low in such matters. Aside from 
this factor, such an arrangement in- 
volves for the unemployed too much 
uncertainty both as to the continu- 
ance and amount of the benefits. It 
hardly makes for a feeling of eco- 
nomic security when “four trade- 
union plans have been discontinued 
since the spring of 1931, while many 
others have been able to continue 
only through the increase of assess- 
ments and reduction in the amount 
of benefits.” * 

Moreover, the underlying idea that 
the workers should assume the en- 
tire cost of the relief of unemploy- 
ment that is not their fault is unde- 
sirable from a social point of view. 
The costs of unemployment are a so- 
cial charge and should be met by dif- 
fusing the costs among the several 
economic groups of society. Viewed 
even as a matter of trade union prac- 
tice such plans have been of doubtful 
value, for the unions have failed to 
retain their membership intact when 


*U. S. Monthly Labor Review, (December, 
1932) vol. 35, No. 6. P. 1226. 
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the benefits ceased to be paid or were 
substantially reduced in amounts. Yet 
what payments were made placed a 
severe strain on union treasuries, and 
when a golden opportunity for the 
unionization of the unorganized was 
presented under the N. R. A., the 
unions could not take full advantage 
of the opportunity because of the 
lack of funds. 

Thus, even within the ‘sphere of 
their operation these plans have been 
inadequate. How woefully inade- 
quate they are for mass relief is evi- 
dent from the statistics concerning 
coverage. During April, 1931 forty- 
five local unions covering a little over 
43,500 members were paying bene- 
fits. The total coverage, represented 
only about one and a half per cent 
of the total trade-union membership 
of the country. As previously noted 
since this date four unions have 
ceased granting benefits, and this 
record is the result of a century’s 
efforts. Clearly, trade union out-of- 
work benefit schemes give very little 
promise of solving the problem of 
mass relief. 


Joint Agreements 


Joint agreements, the second type 


of private unemployment benefit 
schemes, are agreements or contracts 
entered into by employers and trade 
unions for the purpose of paying 
benefits to unemployed union mem- 
bers. Such agreements have existed 
only in this country where they are 
most common in the clothing trades. 
Their history is shorter than that of 
the trade union plans. The first 
joint agreement became operative in 
1894, and the oldest one now operat- 
ing was begun as recently as 1923. 
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It is only where the union is in a 
strong bargaining position that it can 
force the employers to assume the 
added expense of assisting in the 
maintenance of their unemployed 
workers, It is considered to be ad- 
vantageous to the employer to do so 
in that it makes for a satisfied, hence 
more efficient, personnel, and gives to 
him an inducement for the stabiliza- 
tion of his business activities. There 
is no evidence, however, that this 
hope has been realized. 

The most successful of the joint 
agreements is the one between the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
Chicago and the manufacturers of 
men’s clothing in the same district. 
As early as 1920 the union in con- 
vention recorded its intention of re- 
ducing the hardships of seasonal un- 
employment by negotiating for the 
creation of an unemployment insur- 
ance fund supported by contributions 
from employers. By 1922 the union 
had entered into a three-year agree- 
ment with the manufacturers with the 
reservation that the union was per- 
mitted to raise the issue of unemploy- 
ment insurance on any anniversary of 
the agreement. This it did at the 
first opportunity and in the spring of 
1923 the representatives of both sides 
agreed to a draft plan that was sub- 
sequently ratified with some modi- 
fications. 

The plan provided for the estab- 
lishment of an unemployment fund 
for each inside shop and a general 
fund for the outside shops of the con- 
tractors. Both employers and union 
workers were each to contribute 
weekly one and a half per cent of the 
weekly payroll, later amended to 
three per cent and one and a half 
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per cent respectively, into the fund 
administered by a Board of Trustees 
composed of representatives from 
both sides as well as of a neutral rep- 
resentative. The union representa- 
tives and the neutral representative 
(impartial chairman) are the same 
persons on all the boards, These 
boards are intrusted not only with 
the administration and investment of 
the funds, the adjudication of claims, 
but also with the power to set the 
duration of benefits within the gen- 
eral limits of the agreement for each 
fund every season. 

The weekly rate of benefit is 
thirty per cent of the previous full- 
time wage, based on a forty-four 
hour week with a maximum of fifteen 
dollars. The original rate was forty 
per cent with a twenty dollars maxi- 
mum. The maximum duration of 


benefit is 334 weeks during each of 


the two seasons that comprise a 
twelve months’ period. Benefits in 
any one season, however, can be paid 
only in the ratio of one or one and a 
half weeks, depending on the partic- 
ular fund and the length of its bene- 
fit period, for every ten payments 
made into the fund, but the right to 
benefit is restored with the beginning 
of each season. There are additional 
qualifying conditions for the receipt 
of benefit. The claimant, first of all, 
must be a union member in good 
standing. His unemployment must 
not be self-caused; he must not refuse 
suitable employment, nor have ex- 
hausted his claim nor be engaged in 
a strike or lock-out. There is also a 
waiting period of forty-four hours, 
and regular registration at the em- 
ployment exchange is required. 

In 1932 about one hundred and six 
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firms employing about 13,500 work- 
ers participated in the agreement. In 
the season, November, 1931 to May, 
1932, there were paid out twelve 
thousand claims amounting to $254,- 
098.26. A balance of $424,314.45 
remained at this date. The average 
benefits in a season have ranged from 
$26.55 in the season ending May, 
1931 to $21.17 for the season end- 
ing in May, 1932. The expenditure 
of this amount even in 1930 was in- 
adequate for the relief of the unem- 
ployed workers in the trade and the 
benefit payments of the joint agree- 
ment had to be supplemented by 
trade union out-of-work benefits in 
the case of those who have suffered 
from prolonged unemployment. In 
1930 the benefits were granted for a 
maximum of four weeks at the rate 
of ten dollars per week. Later this 
was modified so that single persons 
received five dollars per week and 
married persons $7.50. A special 
assessment of eight dollars from each 
employed union member made pos- 
sible this form of relief. 

The success of the Chicago agree- 
ment prompted the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in the New York 
City and Rochester areas to negoti- 
ate with their employers for a simi- 
lar agreement. By 1928 such agree- 
ments had been concluded and have 
since been renewed. Their operation 
has been somewhat less successful 
than that of Chicago mainly because 
the advent of the depression so soon 
after the agreements were concluded 
made it very difficult to accumulate 
a reserve. 

Even the modicum of success 
achieved by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers has been beyond the at- 
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tainment of all other efforts to pro- 
vide unemployment relief by joint 
agreements. Besides the men’s cloth- 
ing industry, joint agreements have 
been effected in the women’s clothing 
industry in Cleveland, in various cen- 
ters of the headgear trades, and in 
the lace industry. The wall paper 
crafts until very recently had a joint 
agreement in the form of an employ- 
ment guarantee plan. There have 
been twenty-seven joint agreements 
in all. Immediately prior to the de- 
pression there were only nineteen 
plans in operation with a coverage 
of 63,074 workers. This is about 


one and one half times as many as 
covered by trade union plans and 
represents a little over two per cent 
of the organized labor movement of 
the country and one-seventh of one 
per cent (0.14) of the normally gain- 
fully employed population—a truly 


negligible percentage. 

Even this very restricted coverage 
has been reduced in the course of the 
depression by the failure of at least 
five plans. Indeed, throughout the 
history of joint agreements there has 
been a high mortality rate. Out of 
a total of twenty-seven joint agree- 
ments that have been drafted at dif- 
ferent times in the country, only 
eight are still operating as joint 
agreements. Two others have be- 
come strictly union plans. The other 
seventeen have been forced out either 
by unfavorable business conditions or 
by factional union disputes. A mor- 
tality rate of sixty-six per cent indi- 
cates that the cost of unemployment 
relief is much too high to be defrayed 
by specific industries. This conclu- 
sion is suggested also even by the 
joint agreements that are still in oper- 
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ation, for the average benefits paid 
under these arrangements are much 
lower and are payable for a much 
shorter period of time than those 
provided by trade union plans. The 
inadequacy of the provisions of the 
latter plans already has been ob- 
served. 

Even if the extension of the cover- 
age of joint agreements were con- 
sidered desirable, there is little pos- 
sibility of such a development, for it 
is dependent upon the existence of 
strongly organized trade unions, of 
which at the present time there are 
very few. Strong unions are neces- 
sary not only in negotiating for the 
inception of the agreement but also 
for its maintenance. Several agree- 
ments have been abandoned either 
because of factional union strife or 
because the union was not sufficiently 
powerful to force the employers to 
continue their contributions to the 
fund. Moreover, there is little like- 
lihood that the situation will be much 
altered by the results of the N. R. A. 

The distinctive feature of company 
plans for unemployment relief is that 
the plans are initiated by the com- 
pany and not at the insistence of its 
workers. Such plans usually are a 
component part of company welfare 
schemes, which have as one of their 
objectives the suppression of trade 
unions by attempting to provide much 
the same working conditions as de- 
manded by trade unions. Company 
plans are the most recent of all the 
private attempts at unemployment re- 
lief. The first plan of this type was 
started by the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company in 1916. 

Company plans probably exhibit 
less uniformity than trade union out- 
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of-work benefit plans and joint agree- 
ments. The company unemployment 
reserve may be restricted to the work- 
ers of a single company as in the case 
of the Dennison plan; or the coverage 
may include the workers of a group 
of companies in a certain city as illus- 
trated by the nineteen companies par- 
ticipating in the Rochester (N. Y.) 
unemployment benefit plan. The 
remaining variation is provided by 
the General Electric plan, the cover- 
age of which extends to all of its 
workers engaged in the industry of 
manufacturing electrical apparatus. 
It is the plan of this corporation 
which will be outlined not only be- 
cause it has the largest coverage but 
also because it may serve as the pro- 
totype for other efforts at private un- 
employment relief if such efforts are 
encouraged by the N. R. A. 

The General Electric plan was in- 


troduced in June, 1930, the begin- 


ning of the depression. It was con- 
ceived by the president of the cor- 
poration, Mr. Gerard Swope, and 
formed one part of the Swope Plan 
for the stabilization of the electrical 
manufacturing industry. The Plan 
has been accepted by twelve units of 
the corporation. Participation by a 
worker is voluntary and conditional 
upon the payment of a weekly con- 
tribution of one per cent of his wage 
as long as he receives fifty per cent or 
more of his normal wage. An equal 
sum is contributed by the Company. 
By June, 1932, the plan covered 60,- 
000 of the 78,000 workers employed 
by the corporation. Supervisors and 
managers receiving a yearly salary of 
$5,000 or more are excluded from 
participation except in emergency cir- 
cumstances to be noted later. 
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Only seventy per cent of the 
amount collected may be used for the 
payment of benefits. Twenty-seven 
per cent is set aside as a loan fund for 
needy employees and the remaining 
three per cent constitutes a relief 
fund for retired employees who are 
in need. Each of the twelve units inas 
its board of administrators. Mem- 
bership ranges in number from four 
to sixteen with half the members 
elected by the contributing workers 
and half appointed by the President 
of the company. The administra- 
tors elect a chairman. The company 
guaranteed the rate of interest of 
five per cent per annum on all funds 
and agreed to pay the administra- 
tive expense for the two years fol- 
lowing the inauguration of the bene- 
fit plan. 

Eligibility for benefit was made 
contingent upon a year’s continuous 
service with the corporation and the 
serving of a waiting period of two 
weeks. Benefits were to be fifty per 
cent of the worker’s full-time wage 
but not to exceed twenty-dollars per 
week and payable for a maximum 
ten weeks in any twelve months’ pe- 
riod. If a worker’s wage for part- 
time employment is less than fifty 
per cent of his full-time earnings, the 
difference is chargeable to the unem- 
ployment benefit fund. These are the 
main provisions for the relief of 
“normal’’ unemployment. 

The formulators of the plan had 
sufficient forsight to realize that dif- 
ferent regulations were necessary to 
care for the unemployed workers in 
times of a depression. When unem- 
ployment has increased to the extent 
that benefit payments equal two per 
cent of the average weekly wages of 
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the contributing employees, the ad- 
ministrators are empowered to de- 
clare the existence of an emergency. 
In such an event all employees, re- 
gardless of their eligibility for bene- 
fits, are required to contribute one per 
cent of their weekly wage provided 
that wage is not less than fifty per 
cent of the full-time wage. The com- 
pany matches these contributions. 
Regulations concerning benefits also 
are subject to modifications in these 
circumstances. 

Some of the emergency provisions 
were invoked as early as December 
I, 1930. Payments were to be made 
only after the administrators were 
convinced that the applicants were 
in need and the maximum weekly 
benefits were to be fifteen dollars in- 
stead of twenty dollars, but continued 
increased demand for assistance by a 


large percentage of its working force 
necessitated additional modifications 
by November 1, 1931. At this time 
the contributions of all employees 
were raised from one to two per cent 
with the company matching all con- 


tributions. For the following six 
months all eligible employees were as- 
sured of one-half of their former in- 
comes up to fifteen dollars per week. 
On March 1, 1932, the rate of con- 
tributions was reduced to one per 
cent and two months later benefit 
payments were resumed on the basis 
of the applicants’ need as determined 
by the Board of Administrators. It 
seems that the present weekly benefit 
is ten dollars paid for ten weeks. 
The latter provision, however, is not 
always adhered to in that some re- 
ceive benefits for more than ten weeks 
and others for a period of shorter 
duration. 
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During the emergency period, De- 
cember 1, 1930 to June 30, 1932, 
about 23,790 employees had received 
payments from the unemployment 
benefit fund. In this period of nine- 
teen months a total of $2,597,782 
was disbursed of which $329,905 was 
in the form of loans. The average 
payment amounted to $109. Despite 
the frequent modifications, the Gen- 
eral Electric plan remains as the most 
successful of all companies. This is 
an important factor to be remem- 
bered in evaluating the efficacy of com- 
pany plans in general. 

As in the case of trade union plans 
and joint agreements, the remarkable 
feature of company plans is not that 
their operation has been successful 
but that they have continued to oper- 
ate at all. Of the twenty-two com- 
pany plans ever put into operation, 
seven have been abandoned or sus- 
pended—a mortality rate of one- 
third—and seven plans were sub- 
jected to radical changes in order to 
continue functioning. Four of these 
changes involved curtailing benefits 
to conserve the funds and three in- 
volved shifting part of the burden 
of contributions to the employees. 
Of the four plans that continued 
throughout the depression with only. 
minor changes, one, the Delaware 
and Hudson, must be classified as a 
dismissal wage system and the Swift 
plan is really an employment guaran- 
tee scheme. Thus, over two-thirds 
of the company plans have been radi- 
cally altered, suspended or aban- 
doned. 

Financial instability is not the only 
defect. Another weakness is the 
narrow coverage. Present plans 
cover less than 100,000 workers, of 
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which number the General Electric 
plan accounts for sixty per cent. 
There is little likelihood, moreover, 
that the coverage will be appreciably 
extended by company plans since the 
cost of maintaining such schemes in- 
terferes with a rational conduct of 
business in accordance with the profit 
motive. This has been recognized 
even by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board when it remarked in 
the beginning of 1933 that “It can- 
not be expected that under present 
conditions any considerable number 
of employers will voluntarily take ac- 
tion for the establishment of such 
plans.’ 

* More technical difficulties also ex- 
ist. For example: Company plans 
usually make no provision for dis- 
charged workers. In fact, several of 
the company plans have survived the 
depression only by reducing the work- 
ing force through discharges rather 
than maintaining a full force on a 
part-time basis. The workers of the 
“reserve Float” also are disqualified 
for benefits because they cannot 
establish an employment record of 
sufficient duration. The service re- 
quirement in company plans on the 
average is well above six months, 

* National Industrial Conference Board, Essen- 


tials of a Program of Unemployment Reserves 
(1933). P. 39. 


which is more stringent than the 
union membership provision of the 
other two types of benefit plans. 
Sometimes membership in other com- 
pany welfare schemes is made a con- 
dition of eligibility; in one case, the 
ownership of company stock is a pre- 
requisite for the receipt of benefits. 
Certainly, these workers are entitled 
to as much protection, if not more, 
than that granted to the regular 
workers. Finally, there has been 
generally no provision for active em- 
ployee participation in the adminis- 
tration of the company plans whereby 
the workers could effectively resist 
the arbitrary and capricious acts of 
the companies. The companies have 
the sole responsibility for determin- 
ing what constitutes compensatable 
unemployment, when and how the 
regulations are to be altered, and 
when a fund is to be suspended or 
abandoned. Such an inequitable ar- 
rangement frequently tends to negate 
whatever feeling of company loyalty 
such plans foster in the workers. 

In view of this brief discussion of 
the inadequacies of private plans for 
unemployment relief, it would be un- 
fortunate, indeed, if these plans be 
taken as the model in the formula- 
tion of iegislation on compulsory un- 
employment insurance. 


(To be continued) 
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NEW PLANS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Hitpa W. SMITH 
Supervisor of Work Relief in Field of Education 


been appointed as Supervisor of 

Work Relief in the Field of Edu- 
cation under the Federal Government 
that I have been called upon to ex- 
plain to any group of people just how 
we hope this new government pro- 
gram may be carried out. It makes 
me especially happy that at the very 
beginning of this new job of mine I 
should be standing up before the 
Workers’ Education Bureau conven- 
tion to explain these new plans and 
to discuss them with you this after- 
noon. This group, many of them 


T ecee is the first time since I have 


familiar for years with the workers’ 
education field, represents to my mind 


the concentrated essence of workers’ 
interest in education. There are 
people here from different parts of 
the country who will soon go back to 
their own trade unions, labor col- 
leges, industrial clubs or resident 
workers’ schools, to carry the story 
of these new developments to every 
part of the country. It is especially 
important therefore that each one of 
you here today should thoroughly 
understand this program in all its 
aspects. Then you can go back ready 
to interpret these facts, to present to 
labor all the new possibilities for edu- 
cation and then help to realize these 
new possibilities through a plan of 
action. 

To state the whole matter briefly: 
Through this appropriation of Fed- 
eral funds for work relief in the field 
of education the way is open before 
you to plan and carry out in coopera- 
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tion with the government a program 
of work relief for needy persons who 
are competent to teach and at the 
same time a new adult education pro- 
ject. The program can be broad 
enough to include all the types of edu- 
cation which any working man or 
working woman may desire, includ- 
ing, if you wish, our own familiar 
program of workers’ education. The 
Federal funds will be used to pay 
work relief wages to teachers and 
other people who will help develop 
this program of rehabilitation, spread 
of literacy, vocational training and 
general education. How the plan de- 
velops will depend very much on what 
you and other people in your own 
local communities will do to guide and 
direct the policies of administration 
and of teaching. 

We all know the earmarks of 
workers’ education, that particular 
field of adult education in which we 
are all especially interested; the es- 
sentials of this kind of education are 
participation in the control of schools 
and classes by the workers them- 
selves; the relation of the teaching to 
the daily problems of wage-earners, 
in order that these problems may be 
illuminated in the light of all the 
facts; freedom of teaching and of dis- 
cussion; and, running through it all, 
a great social purpose, to use what 
one learns in order to open new op- 
portunities for education to workers, 
to further their movements, and to fit 
individuals and groups to take the 
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next steps along their various roads 
toward social reconstruction. 

I realize quite well at this point 
all the questions which are evidently 
in your minds and reflected on your 
faces: For I am familiar with all the 
difficulties which in the past have con- 
fronted workers in attempting to gain 
real education through our public 
school system as organized at pres- 
ent. I know you are saying to your- 
selves at this moment: 

“Can we say anything we like in 
these new classes, and express every 
point of view?” 

“Will the teachers understand our 
needs and help us to learn something 
of these pressing economic and social 
questions in which we are all inter- 
ested and which are at the core of our 
lives as workers in an industrial so- 
ciety?” 

“Shall we have any hand in con- 
trolling the policies of these new 
classes, or will the whole thing be 
planned for us and put over on us by 
a group of officials above?” 

To answer these questions I am 
going to try to give you an imaginary 
picture of how this new program may 
work in one of our local communities, 
imaginary only so long as we need to 
imagine it for purposes of discussion 
but quite possible to translate into ac- 
tion as soon as you, as groups of 
workers, are ready to do it. 

Suppose that you are living and 
working, or else looking for a job, in 
an imaginary town located in an 
imaginary state. Your local superin- 
tendent of schools has just received 
word :hat the Federal Relief Admin- 
istration here in Washington has ap- 
proved the general plan of work re- 
lief submitted by your state board of 


education together with the state 
emergency relief administration. This 
new plan offers a wide scope of adult 
education in the following fields: Vo- 
cational training, education of the 
physically handicapped, teaching peo- 
ple to read and write English, general 
education for people who have not 
had much schooling. 

As a union man or woman, or as 
an unorganized worker in touch with 
many others in his shop or club, he has 
for years realized the lack of any real 
opportunities for education, once he 
had left the elementary school, in the 
sixth or eighth grade to go to work. 
Perhaps as a child in a backwoods 
state or as a newly arrived immigrant 
he had not gone even as far as the 
sixth grade. Perhaps he has had no 
formal schooling at all. He has 
struggled for years to find some 
means of getting more general edu- 
cation in the public schools in order 
to help him understand the pressing 
problems of his daily life. He has 
joined night classes and perhaps has 
received excellent instruction in Eng- 
lish or practical instruction in tech- 
nical courses for his own trade. Every 
year he had hoped that his teacher 
in the class might be willing to let 
the class discuss some of those ques- 
tions in which he was especially in- 
terested concerning daily problems of 
his own industry or his own town; 
current events, questions of his chang- 
ing wages, why he had lost his job, 
what his employer was up against in 
a competitive system, the history of 
the labor movement, what the gov- 
ernment was doing to help through 
legislation, or international questions 
which had attracted his attention in 
reading the newspapers. But the 
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classes were usually large, and tired 
after a long day’s work, every one 
was propping up his eyelids to keep 
awake. If he had not been at work, 
he had had a long day of what one 
girl called “measuring the streets” 
looking for a job. His teacher did 
not seem to know much about those 
questions which especially interested 
him and was not particularly helpful 
in discussion. When he asked ques- 
tions about such things as hours and 
wages or government affairs, she was 
likely to change the subject to one 
which did not lie as a stumbling block 
of controversy in the educational 
pathway. Discouraged, our friend 


decided that the public schools had 
nothing to offer him and quietly 
dropped out of the class, giving his 
free evening time to struggling with 
books at home, trying to organize a 


little discussion group of his own 
friends without the help of a trained 
teacher or else giving up the idea of 
further education as entirely imprac- 
tical for him and substituting the 
movies or a vaudeville show. 

Now he dimly wonders whether 
the educational scene can possibly 
have changed, and he determines to 
find out. His trade union or club 
receives a letter from the local super- 
intendent of schools asking coopera- 
tion in organizing the new classes. 
Perhaps he is asked to help make a 
list of those people who might be use- 
ful as members of a local advisory 
council (to be formed, we hope, under 
this new plan in every state, county 
and city). This local advisory coun- 
cil is formed, and he finds perhaps 
that he has been asked to serve as a 
member of it. At the first meeting 
called by the superintendent of 
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schools he finds himself in a mixed 
group of his fellow citizens represent- 
ing all types of community organiza- 
tions. The director of the state 
emergency relief administration is 
there, also the director of vocational 
education and some one from the 
local state employment exchange. As 
he looks around the room, he recog- 
nizes someone from the _ public 
library, woman representing settle- 
ments and clubs, trade union mem- 
bers, men and women from the social 
agencies, the business men’s associa- 
tion, local colleges and universities, 
and civic organizations. He glances 
around with growing suspicion. “Aw, 
this bunch will never let us have the 
kind of education we want in the pub- 
lic schools.” Perhaps, however, he 
decides to stick it out and see what 
will happen. The advisory council 
gets acquainted, gets down to work 
and thrashes out all the possibilities 
of a program for this town of New 
Hope. What do people want to have 
happen in education? Do they need 
vocational classes, general education, 
recreation, or a combination of all 
three? Will there be a demand for 
technical training and _ vocational 
guidance? Are there people inter- 
ested in creative arts who would like 
instruction in painting, writing, or 
drama? Is there a group eager to 
learn to read and write English? The 
final decision on a general program 
reflects the opinions of the various 
groups represented on the council. 
Each members of the council is then 
asked to act as a publicity committee 
to discover and to interest all the fel- 
low members of his organization who 
might be interested in these new op- 
portunities. Articles go out to the 
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labor press and to other newspapers; 
attractive folders are distributed 
through factories, stores, offices, trade 
unions, industrial clubs; gay posters 
appear in libraries and public build- 
ings. The local emergency relief ad- 
ministration and the employment ex- 
change go to work to sort out appli- 
cations from the unemployed teachers 
on their lists, in an attempt to find 
those teachers who meet the require- 
ments specified by the local advisory 
council. Each teacher is asked to 
give time—perhaps a month, perhaps 
only two weeks—for a brief period 
of training where, under skilled di- 
rection, he or she may learn some- 
thing of the problem of adult teach- 
ing, understand the economic back- 
ground of the workers and their in- 
terest in economic questions, learn 
something of new methods of teach- 
ing, and new kinds of material for 
the class room. In certain schools 
demonstration centers will be estab- 
lished, it is hoped, where teachers 
inexperienced in this kind of educa- 
tion may have a chance for observa- 
tion and practice. 

The evening comes for the new 
classes to begin. Perhaps some local 
classes will be held in local union 
headquarters, in industrial clubs, in 
libraries or settlements, as well as in 
the public school buildings. The only 
requirement made is that the pro- 
gram shall be conducted under public 
auspices. With a shorter work-day 
now possible under the new codes 
some classes may be arranged in the 
daytime or during the more leisurely 
week-end. Winter and summer 
classes are now possible. The worker 
who has decided to take a chance and 
to give the new plan a trial goes to 
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the school to register. He is met by 
a friendly person who sits down with 
him for an informal discussion of his 
educational needs. He is asked to fill 
out a simple blank, giving the main 
facts of his previous education, the 
history of his various jobs, the kinds 
of classes or schools he has attended 
since leaving elementary or high 
school, and his own ideas as to what 
he wishes for his further education. 
Does he need training for his own 
trade, or for anew one? Would he 
like help in reading and writing Eng- 
lish? Would he like to understand 
better some of those questions he has 
read about in the papers, on questions 
of government policies, what labor 
hopes to accomplish through the 
N. R. A. or on international affairs? 
In consultation with his advisor the 
decision is made as to the class he 
shall first enter. Perhaps if neces- 
sary to discover the most suitable 
group and the one in which he will 
feel the most at home, he is asked to 
take a simple reading test. 

At last his new classes begin. He 
finds himself in an informal room 
where there is no sign of formal plat- 
forms or desks, or no teacher in evi- 
dence perched above the class on a 
platform. He finds himself sitting 
around a table with a small group of 
people, 20 or 25 in number, with the 
teacher as one of the group. The dis- 
cussion begins, and gradually he re- 
laxes and feels at home. Here are 
questions with which he is very 
familiar, closely related to his day- 
by-day problems. Here is a teacher 
who is apparently sympathetic with 
his keen interest in the economic world 
around him and eager to join him in 
an exploration of all the facts. Per- 
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haps he will start in a class for trade- 
training, or in a class to read or write 
English, but wherever he starts he 
soon realizes two things: First, this 
is not a program of mass education 
but an attempt to meet the education 
needs of the individual in order to 
fit him to take his place as a self- 
supporting, well-informed, active and 
responsible citizen; second, this is not 
a program of education in little sep- 
arate boxes of knowledge, but an in- 
tegrated three-fold attempt to meet 
individual needs, to give general edu- 
cation closely related to the problems 
of daily living, to give vocational 
guidance, trade-training, leading to 
effective work on the job, as soon as 
jobs are available; and, third, a pro- 
gram of building up bodies and minds 
through careful medical examina- 
tions, health education and enjoyable 
recreation. 

As his schedule works out, our new 
worker-student finds that if he has 
but an hour or so a week he will pre- 
fer to concentrate on work in one 
classroom. If he can give several 
evenings or some daylight time, he 
will get the full benefits of this three- 
fold program, will study those cur- 
rent questions of pressing importance 
to him in his daily life, will get a 
chance for some suitable vocational 
training, leading eventually to a job, 
will improve his facility in the Eng- 
lish language, and will be able, also, 
to learn something of hygiene and 
physiology and take part on the rec- 
reation field in some sport or other 
game which he has always wanted to 
learn. If he is interested in experi- 
menting in the various fields of crea- 
tive art, he may discover some attrac- 
tive workshop where, under the di- 
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rection of a skilled teacher, he may 
try his hand with paints, charcoal, 
clay, metals or other materials for 
creative expression. He may find a 
little group interested in writing 
poetry, or a few amateur dramatists 
experimenting in writing and produc- 
ing a play based on their everyday 
experiences in workshop, store, office 
or home. Very soon our worker- 
student begins to feel at home in the 
friendly atmosphere of the public 
school. Perhaps he is elected by his 
fellow students to the school council 
where again he will sit down with his 
teachers, the superintendent, and peo- 
ple representing other classes, to take 
a responsible share in guiding and 
directing a program of the school. 

After a period of study over a few 
months, perhaps he will decide that 
with the new background of his con- 
tinued education he would like to use 
his leisure time for active service in 
some community organization, either 
his own or a new one in which he has 
become interested, civic, political, so- 
cial, religious, or labor organizations. 
If he is a stranger in this group but 
is interested in its purposes and ac- 
tivities, the sthool will stand ready to 
make the first connection for him, 
asking the organization of his choice 
to use him for active volunteer ser- 
vice. As he begins this new work 
and perhaps eventually is placed in 
a new job, the school stands behind 
him in his efforts to make himself use- 
ful. He returns to the school at in- 
tervals for specialized, more advanced 
courses in line with his new interest. 
If he gets stuck with a difficult prob- 
lem of organization or of research 
in his own union or club, he turns to 
the school for expert advice and help. 
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Soon perhaps, with a shorter working 
day, he manages to get off for a series 
of week-ends at one of the new week- 
end schools in the country. He reg- 
isters perhaps for a resident school 
at some nearby college or university 
which has offered its buildings for 
use. Perhaps sometimes he may find 
himself a candidate for an exchange 
scholarship at an adult workers 
school in Europe where he will get a 
chance to enlarge his international 
understanding and to meet people of 
other nations all working together 
with him to build a better world. 

A rosy dream, I hear some of you 
saying skeptically, but my point here 
is that you can now make this dream 
come true. Build up your own or- 


ganizations, your trade unions, in- 
dustrial or social clubs, elect educa- 
tional committees to reflect the opin- 


ion of all those members who insist 
on an educational program, be ready 
with a list of names of active people 
to suggest to your local school super- 
intendent when he is forming the 
local advisory council. If you are 
elected, serve on your council and 
represent the point of view of the 
labor movement in all the group dis- 
cussions of classes and methods of 
teaching. Learn to understand and 
to work with other kinds of people 
in the community, to promote a broad 
program, educational in every aspect 
and socially useful in exploring new 
ways of living. Study in these new 
classes and do your part with others 
in administering and in guiding your 
policies. Give your local school 
superintendent the benefit of the 
doubt that he will work with you to 
assure freedom of teaching and dis- 
cussion in every classroom. Go out 
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from the school and classes to your 
various community organizations and 
use your new knowledge to build a 
new labor movement, broad in its 
scope and forward-looking in its vi- 
sion of the future. 

I have given you the imaginary 
educational history of one individual 
who decides to cooperate with the 
government in its new educational 
plan. You will realize that under 
this new plan this one individual can 
be multiplied by thousands, and that 
thousands of such individuals making 
up a social unit will, in the course of 
time, have their effect in making over 
our educational system to meet our 
daily needs. The way ahead is open 
but the road is not easy to travel. 
You will find constant difficulties and 
dilemmas requiring patience for their 
solution. 

While Federal funds can be used 
as work relief for unemployed teach- 
ers and other people, these funds can 
not be used for maintenance for class- 
room equipment or materials for 
study. These other needs must be 
met either by state or city authorities, 
or by means of local cooperation in 
money-raising. As in a few places 
demonstration centers are established 
with the cooperation of your groups 
and others, such centers will be used 
for training and observation for un- 
employed teachers. They, in their 
turn, will go out to establish new 
centers in other towns and cities. The 
greatest danger will be that the pro- 
gram may be developed too fast be- 
fore enough people can be trained 
for skilled supervision. The greatest 
difficulty will lie in the fact that a 
comparatively small number of people 
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throughout the country are familiar 
with the problems of adult teaching. 
But it is hoped that with patience and 
understanding these difficulties may, 
in time, be overcome. 

The thing to remember is that 
workers education has now its big 
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opportunity to apply what experience 
has taught in laborious years of local 
classes and resident schools, and to 
extend such a program as part of the 
new adult education movement now 
fostered by the Federal Government. 
The road is open ahead. 


FORWARD, LABOR! 


Forward, Labor, to the council hall, 
Forward, Labor, speak for one and all; 
Open the doors to Labor. 


Forward, Labor, overcoming hate, 
Forward, Labor, lest it be too late; 
Close up the ranks of Labor. 


Forward, Labor, call to hungry men; 
Forward, Labor, shall we starve again? 
Cast all votes for Labor. 


Forward, Labor, let the bread lines break, 
Forward, Labor, you have all at stake; 
Use all the power of Labor. 


Forward, Labor, in the nation’s need, 
Forward, Labor, organize with speed; 
Hold the standards high for Labor. 


Forward, Labor, shall machines control? 
Forward, Labor, body, mind and soul; 
Machines must work for Labor. 


Forward, Labor, the clutch of war release, 
Forward, Labor, lead the world to peace; 
The rations call to Labor. 





Four Labor Problems 


THE REPRESENTATION OF LABOR ON 
THE CODE AUTHORITY 


The thesis of this memorandum is 
that a representative of labor should 
be on each Code Authority—cer- 
tainly this is true of each important in- 
dustry. His status on the Code Au- 
thority should be such as to enable 
him to operate effectively. It is well 
known that nine-tenths of every law 
is its administration. The adminis- 
tration of the National Recovery Act 
will be worked out primarily through 
the codes; labor must be in a position 
to participate effectively in this ad- 
ministration. 


WHY SHOULD LABOR BE 
REPRESENTED ON THE 
CODE AUTHORITY? 


1. To know of new policies and 
code changes before they are promul- 
gated. It is a typical arrangement 
for the Code Authority to have the 
power to recommend modifications of 
the code to the Administration. Such 
modifications are quite likely to affect 
labor. Labor should be in a position 
to influence the deliberations of the 
Code Authority at the time modifica- 
tions are being formulated. 

Even when no changes are being 
proposed in the code, the Code Au- 
thority may formulate policies in 
which Labor is greatly concerned and 
here again labor should be in a posi- 
tion to influence these policies at the 
time they are being formed. 


2. To facilitate cooperation. It 
is important that there be carried back 
from the operations of the Code Au- 
thorities to the workers in the indus- 
try a sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of the industry—thus 
carrying out one of the expressed 
policies of the Recovery Act, “‘to in- 
duce and maintain united action of 
labor and management.” The only 
really effective way to accomplish this 
is to have a representative of labor 
on the Code Authority. 

3. To diminish unrest and con- 
troversy. These are times of great 
readjustment in industrial life and 
such times furnish abundant occasions 
for misunderstanding, strife and con- 
troversy. So far as may be, the occa- 
sions for unrest and controversy 
should be removed at the source; 
they should not be allowed to fester 
in the industrial code until a major 
disorder is manifested. With labor 
represented on the Code Authority, 
many of the possible occasions of un- 
rest and controversy can be removed 
at the source. 

4. In accordance with the plain in- 
tent of the Recovery Act. A Code 
Authority is not the same thing as 
the management of an individual busi- 
ness. The Code Authority is admin- 
istering a part of the law of the land 
—it is an agency of public control, 
and the intent of the law is clear that 
all affected parties shall be in a posi- 
tion to know how the public control 
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is being exercised and to give con- 
structive cooperation. This intent is 
not left to inference; various sections 
of the law are explicit on the matter. 


WHAT TYPE OF REPRESEN- 
TATION SHOULD BE SE. 
CURED? 


1. Full access to information. The 
labor representative should be en- 
abled to act intelligently and con- 
structively in the light of facts. He 
should, accordingly, have complete 
access to the information of the Code 
Authority in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the code. Such access 
can be given only to members of the 
Code Authority; it can not be ac- 
corded the general public. 

2. Power to attend all meetings. 
For this same reason, he should be 


empowered to sit at all meetings of 
the Authority or its committees. He 
must be in a position to influence poli- 
cies at the time of their formation. 

3. Voting power not expedient un- 


less representation is equal. It is not 
important, and indeed not wise, that 
the labor representative should have 
the power to vote—unless indeed his 
representation is equal in number to 
that of the employers. It is sufficient 
for the labor representative to be an 
adviser provided that this does not 
imply that he has the right to par- 
ticipate only on invitation of the Code 
Authority—to be “called in” only 
when some one chooses to do so. 

4. Qualities needed in the repre- 
sentatives. Care should be taken to 
select representatives capable of ris- 
ing to the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of this important task. Just 
as the new forward look in our eco- 
nomic life calls for industrialists of 
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vision and broad sympathies on the 
Code Authorities, so also it calls for 
similar qualities in those who repre- 
sent labor, whether these represen- 
tatives are members of the formal 
labor movement or come from out- 
side its ranks. The importance of a 
knowledge of business methods, 
records, accounts, etc., should not be 
overlooked; the activities of the Code 
Authority will be largely in terms of 
these. 


WHAT PHRASEOLOGY IN 
THE CODES WOULD AC. 
COMPLISH THE PURPOSES 
SOUGHT? 


The following phraseology would 
serve as the general standard of pro- 
viding for the representation of labor 
on the Code Authority. This gen- 
eral, or typical, statement would of 
course be modified to meet unusual 
situations. 


The Administrator shall appoint 
as full members without vote to the 
Code Authority three persons, one 
to represent the Government, and 
the other two to represent the con- 
sumers and labor respectively, who 
will advise the Administrator and the 
Code Authority through the Govern- 
ment representative. Due notice of 
all meetings of the Code Authority or 
its agents shall be given to these three 
representatives and they shall be 
afforded complete access at all times 
to all records, statistical material, or 
other information of the Code Au- 
thority, its agent or agents. The rep- 
resentative of the consumers shall be 
selected from a panel of not less than 
five submitted by the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board, and the representative 
of labor shall be selected from a panel 
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of not less than five submitted by the 
Labor Advisory Board. 


WHAT COURSE OF ACTION 
IS OPEN TO US? 


At the very least, we can transmit 
(a) to the Labor Advisory Board, 
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and (b) to the Administrator of the 
National Recovery Act, our recom- 
mendation in the matter together 
with appropriate arguments in the 
case. 

What other actions, if any, should 
be taken? 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BOARDS 


The thesis of this memorandum is 
that in perhaps a score of our largest 
industries Joint Industrial Relations 
Boards should be established. Such 
Boards already exist in several indus- 
tries and of course the National 
Labor Board (Senator Wagner, 
Chairman) serves the country as a 
whole. These Joint Industrial Re- 


lations Boards for particular indus- 
tries would work in cooperation with, 
and not in conflict with, the National 
Labor Board. 


WHY SHOULD THERE BE 
JOINT INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS BOARDS IN THE 
LARGER INDUSTRIES? 


1. To adjust controversies over 
problems that arise in connection with 
provisions of the Code. After the 
codes have been approved labor has 
two outstanding problems: The first 
is that of securing compliance with 
the maximum hours and minimum 
wages and similar definite provisions 
of the code. This, while difficult, is 
nevertheless a somewhat routine mat- 
ter. The second is that of adjusting 
controversies which may arise over 
interpretations of labor provisions in 
the code. As time goes on these ad- 


justments will be largely concerned 
with collective bargaining to secure 
increases in the minimum conditions 
set forth in the code, and to secure 
improved wages and working hours 
for employees in the higher brackets. 

2. To aid in other ways in main- 
taining industrial peace. Quite aside 
from the labor provisions of the codes 
there are ahead other difficult prob- 
lems of readjustment. It will aid in 
orderly and peaceful settlement of 
these problems if, in our leading in- 
dustries, impartial Boards have been 
set up to facilitate the adjustment. 
In time it is reasonable to expect that 
a sort of “common law” of industry 
may develop. 

3. To cooperate with the National 
Labor Board. In each of our major 
industries the impartial Boards 
should be made up of men who under- 
stand the technical operations of the 
industry. The National Labor Board, 
including its regional Boards, can not 
be expected to become familiar with 
the technical operations of all indus- 
tries. This Board will have more 
than it can possibly do if it takes care 
of the situations that develop in the 
industries not covered by their own 
impartial Boards. Then too the Na- 
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tional Board could in time develop as 
a superior tribunal concerned with 
formulating the “common law’”’ of in- 
dustrial relationships for all indus- 
tries. 


WHAT CHARACTERISTICS 
SHOULD THESE BOARDS IN 
THE LARGER INDUSTRIES 
POSSESS? 


1. They should be agencies of the 
Administration—not of the Code 
Authority. Some persons desire to 
have labor matters handled by sub- 
committees of the Code Authority. 
This would be none too satisfactory 
even in matters of enforcing compli- 
ance with routine provisions of the 
Code (see the account of the compli- 
ance machinery in the Cotton Textile 
Industry in Open Letter Number 4 
to Cotton Textile Workers). When 
it comes to the adjustment of major 
controversies, it is clear that an im- 
partial Board set up for that purpose 
should not be expected to make 
recommendations to the Code Au- 
thority, for that body is made up 
typically from the management side 
of the industry. It should make its 
recommendations to the Administra- 
tion. 

2. Each of these special Boards 
should cover an entire major industry. 
For example, the Cotton Textile 
Board might well include wool, rayon, 
silk and other textile industries not 
now falling under the Cotton Textile 
Code. Discretion should be vested in 
the Administrator to arrange for ap- 
propriate groupings in these major 
industries; it is even possible that ap- 
propriate groupings might be worked 
out for related small industries. The 
essential feature is that the members 
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of these Boards should have an under- 
standing of the technical operations 
of the industries in which they are to 
make adjustments. 

3- Relationship to labor represen- 
tative on the Code Authority. It is 
quite thinkable that in many cases the 
representative of labor on the Code 
Authority could also be labor’s repre- 
sentative on the Industrial Relations 
Board for that industry. If the Code 
Authority were, correspondingly, to 
provide for an industrial relations 
executive for the industry, it is prob- 
able that these two persons could and 
would reach a peaceful adjustment of 
nearly all controversies without call- 
ing into action the impartial Chair- 
man. 


WHAT PHRASEOLOGY 
WOULD ACCOMPLISH THE 
PURPOSES SOUGHT? 


The following phraseology would 
serve as a general standard of pro- 
viding for the establishment of all 
these Joint Industrial Relations 
Boards in the leading industries. 
This general, or typical, statement 
would of course need to be modified 
to meet unusual situations. 

There shall be constituted by the 
Administrator a Joint Industrial Re- 
lations Board of the Trade/ 
Industry, consisting of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of employers 
and employees, and an impartial 
Chairman elected by the members of 
the Board, to serve as an adjustment 
agency of controversies that may 
arise with respect to hours, wages and 
general labor conditions; provided, 
however, that an existing adjustment 
agency may be utilized for this pur- 
pose if in the opinion of the Admin- 
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istration an appropriate agency exists. 
The selection of the representative 
or representatives of the employees 
shall be by the Labor Advisory 
Board; the selection of the represen- 
tative or representatives of the em- 
ployers shall be by the business repre- 
sentatives of the Code Authority. 
The Joint Industrial Relations Board 
may establish such subsidiary agencies 
as it finds necessary in its work. 
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WHAT COURSE OF ACTION 
IS OPEN TO US? 


At the very least we can transmit 
(a) to the Labor Advisory Board, 
and (b) to the Administrator of the 
National Recovery Act, our recom- 
mendation in the matter together 
with appropriate arguments in the 
case. 

What other actions, if any, should 
be taken? 


COMPANY UNIONS AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


The purpose of this memorandum 
is to place before you in convenient 
form some of the more significant 
statements made recently (November 
1933) by the National Industrial 
Conference Board in its publication 
entitled Individual and Collective 
Bargaining under the NRA, A Sta- 
tistical Study of Present Practice. 


WHAT IS THE BASIS OF THE 
STATEMENTS MADE IN 
THIS PUBLICATION? 


The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board sent questionnaires to 
10,335 companies in manufacturing 
and mining which have a capitaliza- 
tion of $500,000 or more. Returns 
were received from 3,314 companies 
employing in the aggregate 2,585,740 
wage earners—estimated by the 
Board as 27 per cent of the total num- 
ber of wage earners now employed in 
manufacturing and mining. The 


companies were asked whether they 
dealt with employees (a) individu- 





ally, or (b) through a plan of em- — 
ployee representation, or (c) through 
an organized labor union. It will be 
noticed that the figures given below 
do not purport to state how many 
members company unions now have, 
and they do not purport to state how 
many members are in standard unions. 
They purport only to state the extent 
to which companies DEAL WITH 
employees in each of the ways indi- 
cated above. It is, then, a study of 
the agencies used in collective bar- 
gaining (as that term is defined by 
the Board) and not a study of the 
relative membership of company 
unions and standard unions. 


WHAT DO THE BOARD'S FIG- 
URES SHOW? 


1. Alleged numbers of employees 
and industries using the different 
methods of collective bargaining. 
The Board reports that the approxi- 
mately 2,586,000 employees covered 
are distributed as follows: 




















Method of Absolute 
bargaining numbers Percentage 
Individual bargaining.. 1,181,000 45.7 
Employee representation 
Collective Bargaining 1,164,000 45.0 
Labor Union agreements 
DE coxsuecscemeads 241,000 9.3 


Stated in more detail than is shown 
above, the percentage distribution ac- 
cording to companies and according 
to wage earners is as follows: 


Percent- Percent- 
ageof ageof 
Method of com- wage 


bargaining panies earners 
Individual bargaining ex- 
GOVT 00s ccccccccsccws 68.9 39.2 
Employee representation ex- 
IEE 6n0s006nsseseese 16.8 34.6 
Union agreement exclusively 6.9 7.3 


Combination, individual bar- 

gaining and union agree- 

DE hota sssscencdvesaws 44 4.7 
Combination, individual bar- 

gaining and employee rep- 

IIE 55éescsicceses 1.8 12.1 
Combination, employee rep- 

resentation and union 


AZTEEMENE ......cccccces 0.6 0.9 
Combination, all three...... 0.6 12 
EE 9:0404446404009008 100.0 100.0 


When the figures are analyzed ac- 
cording to the type of industry con- 
cerned they run as follows: 


Percentage of wage- 
earners under 


a2: 
Total 
wage- = bg 55 
Industry earners 3 8s s 5 
Manufacturing 
Chemicals ....... 104,000 61.8 37.3 0.9 
Clothing ........ 47,000 348 15.1 50.1 
Food Products.... 242,000 61.1 33.4 5.4 
Leather and its 
products ...... 54,000 62.7 30.6 6.7 


Metal working... 1,112,000 33.3 63.8 2.8 
Paper and its 
products ...... 95,000 55.4 39.0 5.6 
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Fercentage of wage- 
earners under 
3g > 
Total 
= Hu 
Industry earners 3 a 
- i=) » 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Printing and pub- 
Ee 23,000 52.4 25.9 21.7 


Rubber products.. 82,000 17.8 79.6 2.6 
Stone, clay and 


- SEES Se 64,000 65.3 15.6 19.1 
ara 327,000 67.2 14.6 18.2 
Wood and its 

products ...... 90,000 72.3 22.9 49 
Miscellaneous 


manufacturing. 987,000 73.1 21.1 5.7 


Total 
manufacturing . 2,327,000 47.4 45.5 7.1 


Extraction and Refining 


Mining, coal..... 80,000 3.2 7.0 89.8 
Mining, metal.... 13,000 26.6 64.0 9.4 
Petroleum ....... 167,000 43.3 55.5 1.2 


Total extraction 259,000 30.1 41.0 28.8 


Grand total.... 2,586,000 45.7 45.0 9.3 


2. The times at which these 
methods were alleged to have been 
introduced. Among the 653 com-: 
panies which reported collective bar- 
gaining through company unions, 223 
companies with 365,937 employees 
report that the plan was introduced 
before NIRA. 400 companies with 
678,141 employees report the adop- 
tion of the plan after NIRA. 30 com- 
panies with 120,216 employees either 
give no date of the time of introduc- 
tion of the method, or allege that it 
was introduced partly before and 
partly after NIRA. 

Among the 416 companies report- 
ing that they had made collective 
agreements with unions, 232 with 
106,696 employees report that the 
agreement was entered upon before 
NIRA. 174 companies with 131,272 
employees report the formation of 
agreements subsequent to NIRA. 
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No date is given in the case of 10 
companies with 2,898 employees. 
Stated in percentage terms the 
figures run thus: 
ee -;™ Agreements 


Per cent Per cent 





Sein tes ' Percentage wage Per — 
eemen ——- earners compan. 
Before NIRA.. 34.1 31.4 55.9 
After NIRA... 61.3 58.2 41.3 
Not given or 


wage 
earners 
affected 

eee 

54.5 


10.3 2.4 1.2 


WHAT, IN SUMMARY, ARE 
THE CLAIMS OF THE 
BOARD? 


1. The general public view on this 
type of collective bargaining. Before 
proceeding to state the general con- 
clusions of the Board it is appropriate 
to remark that it seems strange, but 
true, that the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, which guaranteed that 


“Employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing” and that “‘no employee and 
no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment 
to join any company union or refrain 
from joining, organizing, or assisting 
a labor organization of his own choos- 
ing” should indirectly have led to a 
great increase in number and mem- 
bership of company unions. Com- 
pany unions have always competed 
with independent unions, but now the 
claim is made for employee represen- 
tation that it is a means of collection 
bargaining to meet the requirements 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. There has been clear agreement 
among the experts writing on such 
subjects that company unions are at 
best feeble instruments for collective 
bargaining. In “Labor Relations 
under the Recovery Act,” published 
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this past summer, Ordway Tead and 
Henry C. Metcalf comment “Some 
employers now speak of negotiations 
with their own employees exclusively 
through the medium of shop commit- 
tees, factory councils, company 
unions, etc., as collective bargaining. 
. . . Toapply a term which has been 
used for decades to connote dealings 
with an exclusive body of craft or 
industrial workers having outside 
affiliations to dealings which are com- 
pletely confined to one plant or one 
company not only is confusing but 
readily leads to a deception of both 
workers and managers as to the basic 
difference between the two types of 
negotiation. To apply the phrase, 
collective bargaining, to both types of 
transactions is to confuse the issue.” 
2. Quotations from the Board’s 
conclusions. The National Industrial 
Conference Board says that “the most 
striking result of this survey is the 
relatively small proportion of em- 
ployees found to be dealing with the 
employer through an organized labor 
union”; and a doubt is expressed, or 
at least implied, whether wage earn- 
ers generally wish to deal with em- 
ployers through standard unions. 
Again, the Board feels that the 
statistics show that “employee repre- 
sentation appears to have made con- 
siderable progress in the larger com- 
panies,” which is “quite natural.” 
“Where employees believe that their 
requests, presented through their 
company union, will receive from the 
management just as serious consider- 
ation as they would if presented by 
an organized labor negotiator, it is 
natural that they should prefer the 
form of collective bargaining, which 
costs them nothing in dues and leaves 
them free from struggles that may 
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have nothing to do with their own im- 
mediate interests,” 

Again, the Board points out that 
the small proportion of wage earners 
operating under union agreements, as 
shown in this study, “does not con- 
flict in any way with the claims of 
greatly increased union membership” 
for ‘‘a worker may be a union mem- 
ber without necessarily dealing with 
his employer through the union.” 

Again, the Board points out that it 
was not feasible to send the question- 
naire to the many thousands of small 
establishments and it believes that “if 
all these small concerns were included, 
the proportion of employees shown 
as dealing individually with the em- 
ployer would probably be larger.” 

Again, the Board says that “‘it is 
clear that individual bargaining has 
not in any way been eliminated by 


Section 7(a) of the Recovery Act. 
There are too many companies in 
which this method has proved satis- 
factory over a long period of years to 


permit of its elimination. Many of 
these companies, moreover, are not 
large enough to call for a representa- 
tion plan.” 

Again, the Board says that “it is 
obvious that large numbers of em- 
ployes have elected to bargain col- 
lectively by means of such plans. 
Whether these company plans will re- 
main separate entities or whether the 
tendency will be in some way to link 
up the various units in an industry re- 
mains for the future to show.” 


IN CONCLUSION 

To sum up, this report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
is interesting in its allegation that 
company unions are effective instru- 
ments of collective bargaining, and in 
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its further allegation that this method 
of collective bargaining has increased 
in use very rapidly in recent months. 
Its query whether company unions 
will in some way be linked up in an 
industry is full of meaning, as is also 
the following quotation: “In the con- 
test for popularity between the two 
methods of collective bargaining, em- 
ployee representation appears to have 
won the initial advantage. It can re- 
tain the advantage, however, only by 
demonstrating that it provides the 
means for genuine collective bargain- 
ing and that, when employees choose 
this form of collective bargaining, 
they can secure just as serious con- 
sideration of their problems and their 
requests as they can through a labor 
union. The future of employee rep- 
resentation will depend on its ability 
to meet this test.” ; 

While the Board does not, in this 
publication, estimate the number of 
members in company unions today, 
confidential inquiries directed to well- 
informed persons in the field have 
yielded estimates ranging from two 
millions to three millions. It is also 
estimated that the number of mem- 
bers has doubled in the past year 
while the number of plants has more 
than doubled. These observers also 
express their belief that the trend in 
the direction of company plans is 
more important than the actual figures 
thus far attained. They anticipate 
further extensive growth of company . 
plans, particularly in manufacturing 
industries. 

In view of the methods used to 
secure membership in company 
unions, it is not surprising that this 
membership has grown rapidly. Co- 
ordinator of Transportation East- 
man has analyzed these methods. 
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The following is a paraphrase of his 
report: 


Managements have participated in 
or supervised or retained a measure 
of control over the constitutions, by- 
laws, and other governing rules of 
company unions. Managements have 
supervised the rules governing nomi- 
nations and elections of the em- 
ployees representatives and officers, 
and have participated in election 
processes—at times taking charge of 
the count of ballots. Managements 
have contributed financial support to 
company unions, and have paid the 
salaries or expenses of the officers or 
representatives of company unions 
when exclusively engaged in the busi- 
ness of these unions. Managements 
have participated in the collection of 
dues, fees and assessments of com- 
pany unions. Managements have ex- 
tended special privileges such as 
group insurance, relief funds, and the 
like exclusively to members of com- 
pany unions. Managements have en- 


WHAT IS AHEAD OF 


The thesis of this memorandum 
is simple and plain. There is ahead 
of us a very great danger to real 
wages. Unless our collective bar- 
gaining is strengthened by a prompt 
and large increase in organization, so 
that through collective bargaining 
money wages may be raised as fast as 
the value of the dollar declines, a 
lowered standard of living impends. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED THUS 
FAR IN REAL WAGES? 


1. In general, there has been no 
increase in real wages. It is not nec- 
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couraged or advised employees to 
join or not to join particular organi- 
zations and have attempted to pre- 
vent an exercise of free choice in such 
matters. Managements have assessed 
demerits, made reductions in pay, dis- 
charged or otherwise victimized em- 
ployees for failure to remain mem- 
bers of company unions or for solicit- 
ing membership in standard unions. 
Managements have kept lists of em- 
ployees who are members of a labor 
organization and have used these lists 
in administering discipline or other- 
wise coercing employees with respect 
to membership in labor organizations. 
Managements have denied customary 
benefits, privileges or opportunities 
to members in a standard labor or- 
ganization. 


Under such circumstances, the 
growth of company union member- 
ship is to be expected. Our answer 
must be this: an increase in standard 
union membership and an increase in 
true collective bargaining. 


US IN REAL WAGES? 


essary to quote in detail the current 
statistics of the situation. Everyone 
knows that (a) the codes tended to 
raise minimum money wages and (b) 
did not tend to raise proportionally 
the money wages in the higher brack- 
ets. Everyone knows that, in general, 
prices and the cost of living have ad- 
vanced so rapidly that there has been 
no increase in real wages. Unem- 
ployment, fortunately, has dimin- 
ished. 

When the President signed the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
he said, “The aim of this whole effort 
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is to restore our rich domestic market 
by raising its vast consuming capacity. 
If we now inflate prices as fast and 
as far as we increase wages, the whole 
project will be set at naught.” 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS 
FOR THE FUTURE IN REAL 
WAGES? 


14 The codes will not safeguard 
real wages. It would be a very inno- 
cent and naive person who supposed 
that the operation of the existing 
codes in the coming months will serve 
either to increase money wages or to 
check the increase of prices of goods. 
In general, the probabilities are point- 
ing strongly in the opposite direction. 
So much for the codes as now exist- 
ing; and no one supposes that by re- 
opening the codes and beginning a 
new round of dreary public hearings 
we shall be able to cause money wages 
to rise as fast as prices. Our hope 
lies rather in organization and col- 
lective bargaining. 

2. The government’s monetary 
policy points toward diminished real 
wages. Let us assume that the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal to have a gold 
dollar somewhere between the sixty 
cent and fifty cent level will be effec- 
tive. While the best expert opinion 
is clear that this will not immediately 
cause a corresponding and mathe- 
matically equal increase in prices, this 
expert opinion is equally clear that in 
the long run, such will be the strong 
tendency. Suppose that this happens. 
In this event, a sixty cent dollar would 
tend to mean a general price level 66 
per cent higher than it was last 
February and 56 per cent higher than 
itis now. AQ fifty cent dollar would 
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tend to mean prices 100 per cent 
higher than they were last February 
and 86 per cent higher than now. 

This, however, is not the full ex- 
tent of the danger ahead of us. 
There is strong expert opinion to the 
effect that the world’s stock of gold 
and the rate of gold production are 
such that even if there had been no 
devaluation of the dollar, prices 
nevertheless would have returned to 
the general level at which they stood 
from 1921 to 1929. In order to 
visualize clearly our possible danger, 
let us assume for the moment that 
these experts are correct. If they are, 
a sixty cent dollar would tend to mean 
prices 72 per cent higher than now; 
a fifty cent dollar would tend to mean 
prices 111 per cent higher than now. 

These figures, which are taken 
from an article by Professor Kem- 
merer, are not given as our prediction 
of what the actual price level will be. 
They are used to enable us to see in 
definite, specific form how great the 
dangers of our proposed monetary 
policy may be to real wages. Some 
experts think these figures too high; 
others think that uncontrolled infla- 
tion will result in far higher figures. 
No one can deny that the danger to 
real wages is substantial. 

For we know what happens to real 
wages when prices rise rapidly. His- 
tory is clear that money wages rise 
much more slowly than prices of 
goods, and we see nothing in the Ad- 
ministration’s policy which will set in 
motion forces that will reverse this 
verdict of history. It is obvious that 
declining real wages mean suffering 
for the wage earning and salaried 
class including both the skilled and 
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the unskilled, both the factory worker 
and the white-collar worker. 


WHAT COURSE OF ACTION 
IS OPEN TO US? 


The really effective course of ac- 
tion open to us is to organize and 
organize more and organize more; 
and, when we have organized, to 
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cause money wages to keep within 
shouting distance of rising prices 
through the force of collective bar- 
gaining. It is, accordingly, of the 
highest importance that we take all 
appropriate and proper steps to have 
a union structure which will facilitate 
organization and thus facilitate effec- 
tive collective bargaining. 


TWILIGHT 


I was driving the cows and the frogs were soothsaying, 
“Woe, land and water; All, all is lost!” 

It was winter full grown and my bones were black in me, 
The tussocks were brittling from dew into frost. 


The earth looked at me, ears up in a stillness. 

I was nine at the time and a coward by fate, 

The willow-trees humped into cringing old swaggers, 
And the cows lunged up unicorns, passing the gate. 


A sudden wind clouted the nose of our chimney, 
It rumbled and bellowsed its sparks in a spray, 
I took to my heels in the terrible twilight, 

For I thought that the sky was blewing away. 


E1Leen DuccAn. 





OPEN LETTER ON SECURING COMPLIANCE 
WITH THE CODES 


In a sense, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is the constitution for 
a new industrial order. As is proper 
for a constitution, its wording is 
broad and general. The various codes 
of fair competition may be thought 
of as legislation that has been passed 
under this constitution. The recently 
issued Bulletin No. 7 of the National 
Recovery Administration, entitled 
Manual for the Adjustment of Com- 
plaints, is the first full statement that 
we have had of the procedure that is 
to be followed in the administration 
of these laws. A copy of this Bulletin 
may be secured by sending five cents 
in stamps to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

It is a common saying that nine- 
tenths of every law consists of its ad- 
ministration. Because this is true, it 
is highly important that you should 
know what this administrative ma- 
chinery is and how it can be operated. 

I must begin with a few definitions, 
for we must use our words in exactly 
the same sense that they will be used 
by the administrators of this compli- 
ance machinery. 

1. Labor complaints. The term 
“labor complaint” refers to a com- 
plaint alleging a violation of the labor 
provisions of a code. The term thus 
applies, for example, if an employer 
is paying less than the minimum wage 
specified in the code; or if an em- 
ployee is required to work longer than 
the maximum daily or weekly hours 
specified in the code; or if the child 
labor provisions of the code are not 
being complied with; or if adjustment 


of wages above the minimum has not 
been made in accordance with code 
provisions; or if any of the other spe- 
cific labor provisions of a particular 
code are not being complied with. 

2. Labor disputes. The term “la- 
bor dispute” refers (1) to a situation 
where a strike or lock-out exists or is 
threatened; or (2) to a grievance 
which, because it primarily involves 
Section 7 (a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, may lead to a 
labor dispute. The term thus applies 
to any strike or lock-out situation 
whether or not related to code pro- 
visions; and it also applies to an em- 
ployer’s interference with organiza- 
tion or with selecting representatives 
of our own choosing or to improper 
discrimination because of union mem- 
bership. 

3. Compliance, adjustment, and en- 
forcement. The words “compliance” 
or “adjustment” refer particularly to 
the settlement of complaints through 
education, pressure of opinion within 
the industry, conciliation, mediation 
and the like. The term “enforce- 
ment”’ has a very different flavor. It 
has particular reference to the process 
of turning unadjusted complaints over 
to the Attorney General or to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for punitive 
action. 

I must make it clear that this OPEN 
LETTER has nothing to do with situa- 
tions arising out of violations of the 
President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment. It will deal only with com- 
plaints of violations of codes of fair 
competition, and with labor disputes. 
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The treatment of labor disputes will 
be brief because much of that ground 
has already been covered in my earlier 
OPEN LETTER on the National Labor 
Board, which was printed in the Jan- 
uary number of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST. 

The letter will be divided into three 
parts: Part I will give a few simple 
rules for handling labor complaints. 
Part II will describe the adjustment 
machinery that has been set up to 
handle not only labor complaints but 
also labor disputes. Part III will 
give a few specific suggestions on how 
to prepare a case for its presentation 
to the various adjustment or compli- 
ance agencies. 


PartI. Simple Rules for Handling 
Labor Complaints 


Suppose a worker believes that he 
has proper ground for a labor com- 


plaint, as that term has been defined 


above. Here are the appropriate 
steps which he should take in getting 
this complaint adjusted: 

1. Report to the local union. First 
of all, the worker should report the 
matter to his local union officials. 
This should be done partly because 
these officials will be experienced in 
handling such matters, and partly be- 
cause an alleged violation may affect 
more than one employee—it may in 
fact affect every employee in a plant 
or department. 

2. Study the code. The worker 
or workers concerned and the local 
union officials should study the situ- 
ation carefully in order to make quite 
sure that the complaint is justified 
under the code of fair competition. 
Every local union should have avail- 
able copies of the code or codes of 
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fair competition which concern it, 
Any union may secure a copy of the 
code or codes in which it is interested 
by writing to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D. C., or 
by sending five cents per code in 
stamps to the Superintendent of Doc. 
uments, Washington, D. C. 

3. Confer with the management. 
If the study of the case in the light of 
code provisions shows that there is 
good basis for the complaint, the 
local officials should take the matter 
up in friendly fashion with the man- 
agement of the plant. Not infre- 
quently violations are due to misun- 
derstandings of the provisions of the 
code, and in many instances a union 
can bring about a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of a complaint with the em- 
ployer. This is obviously better for 
all parties concerned than it is to seek 
an adjustment through a government 
agency. 

4. Fill out the complaint blank. If 
adjustment through conferences be- 
tween union officials and the em- 
ployer proves impossible, the next 
step is to submit the complaint to your 
State Compliance Director. Blanks 
for reporting violations may be se- 
cured at any local post office, except 
those of the fourth class. Or they 
may be secured from the State Com- 
pliance Director or from the National 
Compliance Director in Washington, 
D. C. Every union should have on 
hand a supply of these blanks. The 
blank should be filled out as carefully 
and in as much detail as possible, and 
all instructions appearing on the blank 
should be carefully followed. The 
complaint should be sworn to before 
a notary public or before a witness or 
witnesses having knowledge of the 
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facts. It may be helpful, very often, 
to have supplementary affidavits, in 
proof of the complaint, made out and 
sworn to by persons who are familiar 
with the facts stated in the complaint. 
Part III of this OPEN LETTER gives 
some additional suggestions for fill- 
ing out these blanks. 

5. Send the complaint to the State 
Compliance Director. Send the blank 
as thus filled out to your State Com- 
pliance Director. That officer will un- 
doubtedly acknowledge the receipt of 
the complaint promptly and will indi- 
cate the next steps that should be 
taken. The worker making a com- 
plaint (or his union), has a right to 
know at all times what is happening to 
his complaint. If necessary, the local 
union officials can, of course, secure 
an interview with the State Compli- 
ance Director or with his agents. 

All complaints must be treated con- 


fidentially by the compliance offi- 


cials. Unsigned complaints may, if 
the State Compliance Director wishes, 
be acted upon, but he is not required 
to act upon unsigned complaints. You 
will notice on the blank referred to 
above that provision is made for keep- 
ing names confidential or for using 
them only upon special permission of 
the complainant. All complaints must 
be made in writing. 

Such are the few and simple steps 
that need to be taken to get a labor 
complaint before the proper adjust- 
ment or compliance officials. Much 
the same course of action applies in 
the case of labor disputes. This is, 
however, another matter, and it will 
be discussed later in this OPEN 
LETTER. 

If you are interested in knowing 
more about the compliance machinery 
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which is being set up, read Part II of 
this letter. 


Comments on Part I of President 
Green’s Letter 


Question: What is meant by a “‘la- 
bor complaint”? Answer: As it is 
used in this OPEN LETTER, the term 
“labor complaint” refers to a com- 
plaint alleging a violation of the labor 
provisions of a code. 

Question: What is meant by a “‘la- 
bor dispute”? Answer: This term re- 
fers to a situation where a strike or 
lockout exists or is threatened, or to 
a grievance which involves Section 
7(a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

Question: Does this OPEN LETTER 
discuss how to secure compliance with 
the provisions of the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement? Answer: 
No. It discusses only complaints of 
violations of NRA codes, and labor 
disputes. 

Question: What does the term 
“compliance” as it is used in connec- 
tion with codes mean? Answer: Gen- 
eral Johnson has said that administra- 
tion of codes for compliance includes 
(a) instruction and education of those 
subject to the code as to their respon- 
sibilities under the code; (b) adjust- 
ment of complaints of non-compliance 
by education, fair findings of fact, 
and the pressure of opinion within 
the industry; (c) adjustment of com- 
plaints by arbitration, conciliation and 
mediation. Cases in which all at- 
tempts at adjustment have failed are 
to be reported to the enforcement 
agencies of the government. 

Question: What is an individual 
worker’s responsibility in securing 
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code compliance? Answer: He must 
know the provisions of the code under 
which he is working, and know what 
his rights and those of his fellow 
workers are under that code. 

Question: How can an employee 
secure access toacode? Answer: All 
employers are required to post in con- 
spicuous places in the factory, copies 
of the code under which the factory 
is operating. It would be well, how- 
ever, for every employee to consult 
his union officials, who should have 
copies of the code. 

Question: What part has the union 
in code compliance? Answer: An in- 
dividual employee should report all 
cases of non-compliance to his local 
union officers. If the officers believe 


that they have a clear and provable 
case, they should take the matter up 


with the employer, in an attempt to 
adjust the grievance. If a satisfac- 
tory adjustment cannot be reached, 
the facts in the case should be sent to 
the State Compliance Director. 

Question: Is there not danger that 
a man may lose his job for making a 
complaint? Answer: The names of 
complainants and of witnesses must 
be kept secret. If it ever becomes 
necessary to make these names known, 
express permission must first be se- 
cured from the person making the 
complaint. 

Question: Must complaints be 
signed? Answer: No. But they need 
not be acted upon unless they are 
signed. 

Question: How should a complaint 
be made out? Answer: It must be 
in writing ‘(either handwriting or 
typewritten), preferably on the NRA 
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complaint forms which can be ob- 
tained at all post offices, except 
fourth-class offices. The local union 
should keep on hand a supply of these 
forms. 

Question: Whatinformation 
should be included in a complaint of 
violation? Answer: See Part III of 
this OPEN LETTER. 

Question: Suppose for any reason 
the worker does not wish to file his 
complaint with the State Compliance 
Director? Answer: In that case, he 
may file it direct with the National 
Compliance Board in Washington, 
D. C., with a statement of his reasons 
for doing so. 

Question: Is the complainant noti- 
fied of what is happening to his com- 
plaint? Answer: Yes. If a complaint 
covers a matter which is not really a 
violation of the code, the complaint 
will be returned; if a complaint covers 
a matter which is apparently a code 
violation, but does not give sufficient 
information, the complainant will be 
asked to give the necessary informa- 
tion. 

Question: When an adjustment has 
been reached, is the complainant no- 
tified? Answer: Yes. If he is not 
satisfied with the adjustment arrived 
at, he may secure an interview with 
the State Compliance Director or 
make protest by writing to the State 
Compliance Director. If he is still 
dissatisfied, after such action, he may 
appeal to the State Adjustment Board 
or may file a statement with that 
Board. The Board may make inves- 
tigation and make recommendations 
back to the State Compliance Direc- 
tor. The State Director may follow 
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the Board’s recommendations or may 
refer the matter to the National Com- 
pliance Director. 


Part II. How the Adjustment 
Machinery Works 


Part I of this letter tells everything 
one needs to know in order to put the 
compliance or adjustment machinery 
in motion. It is frequently helpful, 
however, to know precisely how ma- 
chinery works. The description of 
the operations of this compliance ma- 
chinery is taken up in Part II of this 
letter. 

This machinery can be more easily 
understood if you will examine the 
accompanying diagram entitled, “The 
Compliance and Enforcement Ma- 
chinery.” In general, there are three 
main situations which arise. These 
are: (1) The adjustment of cases in 
a self-governing industry; (2) The 
adjustment of labor complaints 
through governmental agencies in a 
non-self-governing industry; and (3) 
The adjustment of labor disputes 
through the National Labor Board. 

1. The adjustment of cases in a 
self-governing industry. The Admin- 
istration is anxious to develop indus- 
trial self-government. It accordingly 
wishes to turn over to particular code 
authorities the administration of their 
code, always provided that this par- 
ticular industry will take steps to 
prove that it is well organized for 
industrial self-government. If an in- 
dustry is to handle its own adjust- 
ment of labor complaints and even 
labor disputes, labor must be given a 
place on the adjustment machinery 
created for the purpose. A few in- 
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dustries are already authorized to 
adjust their own labor complaints 
and/or labor disputes. Cotton tex- 
tiles is one such industry; the Code 
Authority of that industry has set up 
a Complaint Committee, and it main- 
tains a small staff of investigators 
who go to mills to investigate com- 
plaints. So also, there is in that indus- 
try a Cotton Textile Industrial Re- 
lations Board, which handles labor 
disputes. A few other industries are 
either handling their own problems 
of labor compliance or are headed in 
that direction. This is true, for ex- 
ample, of bituminous coal, the men’s 
clothing industry, and petroleum 
(through the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board under the direction of the De- 
partment of the Interior). Almost 
certainly other industries will be 
added to this list from time to time 
as and when the Administration finds 
that the industry is properly organ- 
ized for such work, and that the nec- 
essary adjustment committees have 
been set up with proper representa- 
tion of both the employer and the 
employees. 

The middle section of the accom- 
panying chart is the part which illus- 
trates the flow of adjustment cases in 
an industry that has been organized 
for self-government. Since there are 
at present few such industries, it is 
not necessary to give much space to 
the discussion of this situation. (See 
Bulletin 7 of the National Recovery 
Administration for a more extended 
account. ) 

It is, however, worth while to point 
out that any industry which wishes to 
adjust its own labor disputes or labor 
complaints must arrange for setting 
up adjustment agencies, approved by 
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the Administration, with “an equal 
number of representatives of employ- 
ers and employees, who would choose 
an additional member as chairman. 
The representatives of the employers 
may be appointed by the Code Au- 
thority subject to the disapproval of 
NRA. The representatives of the 
employees should be chosen in such 
manner that all employees in the in- 
dustry may be represented as fairly 
as possible. A possible method of 
selection may be appointment by the 
President (or the Administrator, in 
industries with less than 50,000 em- 
ployees) upon the recommendation of 
the Labor Advisory Board of NRA. 
Any other organization agreed upon 
by the employees and employers in the 
Industry may be approved by NRA.” 

The State Compliance Director 
will always know which industries are 
authorized by NRA to handle their 
own labor complaints and/or labor 
disputes. If he receives a complaint 
which should go to an industry’s labor 
complaints committee, it will be his 
duty to see that it is referred at once 
to the proper agency. In some in- 
stances an industry may be author- 
ized to handle certain complaints 
only; in other instances an industry 
may be authorized to handle all labor 
complaints in a certain region of the 
country, or in a certain division of the 
industry, while the government com- 
pliance agencies handle the same type 
of complaints in other sections of the 
country or other divisions of the in- 
dustry. The Administration sees 
compliance as a matter for the cooper- 
ation of government and industry, 
with growing emphasis upon the part 
the industry itself must take in secur- 
ing such compliance. Whenever a 
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State Compliance Director refers a 
complaint to a Labor Complaints 
Committee of a given industry, the 
complainant will be at once notified 
of the action taken. The person mak- 
ing a complaint, indeed, no matter 
how that cémplaint is handled, at all 
times has a right to know exactly what 
agency is handling his complaint and 
what action is being taken. 

The Administration intends, also, 
to make it possible for a properly or- 
ganized industry to handle its own 
labor disputes by the formation of 
Labor Disputes Committees. When 
an industry is authorized by NRA 
to handle both its labor complaints 
and its labor disputes, it may set up 
an Industrial Relations Committee. 
The Administration will almost cer- 
tainly outline definite plans for the 
formation and the action of such In- 
dustrial Relations Committees. 

2. The adjustment of labor com- 
plaints through governmental agen- 
cies in non-self-governing industries. 
For the immediate future, however, 
we are more concerned with the gov- 
ernmental machinery set up under 
the National Compliance Director 
and the State Compliance Directors. 
If you will look at the right hand 
portion of the chart on page 285, 
you will see that the governmental 
compliance machinery consists of the 
National Compliance Director, who 
is William H. Davis, in Washington, 
D. C.; a State Compliance Director 
in each state (appointed by the Presi- 
dent) and local adjustment agencies 
under the State Compliance Director. 
As yet, however, local agencies have 
not been setup. Do not confuse these 
possible local agencies with the Local 
Compliance Boards set up under the 
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President’s 
ment. 

Each State Compliance Director 
has under him a Labor Compliance 
Officer directly in charge of investi- 
gating labor complaints. There is 
also in each state a State Adjustment 
Board consisting of three members— 
one representative each of the employ- 
ers, and employees, appointed by the 
State Compliance Director, and a 
third member appointed by the Pres- 
ident upon recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. 
The State Compliance Director is the 
final state authority in the adjustment 
of complaints; he may request the 
Labor Compliance Officer or the State 
Adjustment Board to make investiga- 
tions and recommendations, but these 
two agencies can only report back to 
the State Compliance Director, if 
they fail to achieve an adjustment of 
the complaint. If the State Adjust- 
ment Board makes recommendations 
which the State Compliance Director 
decides not to follow, and if the com- 
plainant is unwilling to withdraw his 
complaint or the defendant is unwill- 
ing to make satisfactory adjustment, 
the State Compliance Director will re- 
port the case to the National Compli- 
ance Director. 

It is the State Compliance Director 
who is responsible for referring a case 
to the higher authority in Washington. 
This does not mean, however, that 
the complainant or his union repre- 
sentatives have no appeal from the 
decisions and the action of the State 
Compliance Director. On the con- 
trary, until a complainant is satisfied 
with the adjustment, he has the right 
to insist on reference to a higher au- 
thority, either to the National Com- 
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pliance Director or to the enforce. 
ment agencies. For that matter a 
complainant may send his original 
complaint either to the state authori- 
ties or to the National Compliance 
Director in Washington, D. C. It is 
obvious, however, that the State Com- 
pliance Director is the dominating 
factor in the state compliance machin- 
ery and that the form which compli- 
ance takes in any state will to a very 
considerable extent be conditioned 
and determined by the man who is ap- 
pointed as State Compliance Director. 

If the National Compliance Direc- 
tor fails (with or without the assist- 
ance of the National Compliance 
Board, which is an organization sim- 
ilar to the State Adjustment Boards) 
to secure adjustment of a complaint, 
he will refer the case through the Ad- 
ministrator for the National Recov- 
ery Administration to the enforce- 
ment agencies — the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Attorney General. 

3. The adjustment of labor dis- 
putes through the National Labor 
Board. Now, let me call your atten- 
tion very briefly to the left hand side 
of the chart on page 285. The Na- 
tional Labor Board and the Regional 
Labor Boards are created to handle 
labor disputes in non-self-governing 
industries. If in such an industry a 
case of discrimination arises, if or- 
ganization is interfered with, if ob- 
stacles are placed in the way of selec- 
tion of representatives for collective 
bargaining, or if a strike or lockout 
is threatened or in effect, and if ad- 
justment cannot be brought about by 
the union officials, the case should be 
referred to the nearest Regional La- 
bor Board. This Regional Labor 
Board will investigate the case and 
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attempt to bring about a settlement. 
If it fails, or if either party refuses 
to accept the decision of the Board, 
the case will be referred to the Na- 
tional Labor Board in Washington. 

The National Labor Board will ar- 
range for investigation of and a hear 
ing upon the case. If this Board 1s 
unable to bring about a satisfactory 
adjustment, the case will be referred 
to the Attorney General through the 
Administrator. If you do not already 
have a copy of the former letter 
which I sent you on the National 
Labor Board ‘(published in the Jan- 
uary number of the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST), I suggest that you write 
for it. 

You will notice on the diagram (on 
page 285 that whenever the Na- 
tional Compliance Board or the Na- 
tional Labor Board refers a case to 
the enforcement agencies of the gov- 
ernment, such action is taken through 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tor. If he wishes to do so, the Ad- 
ministrator, before placing the case 
in the hands of the Attorney General 
or the Federal Trade Commission, 
may make another investigation and 
attempt adjustment. 


Comments on Part II of President 
Green’s Letter 


Question: Is the industry or the 
government to handle compliance 


problems? Answer: Sometimes in- 
dustry, sometimes the government, 
and sometimes both. This is a com- 
plicated situation. The ordinary cit- 
izen cannot carry the details of the 
possibilities in mind. The thing for 
him to do is to take his complaint to 
his union officials, who in turn will 
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send it to the State Compliance Di- 
rector, unless they are absolutely cer- 
tain that it should go to some other 
agency. 

Question: What does the Admin- 
istration mean by “industrial self-gov- 
ernment”? Answer: That industry 
itself, through agencies on which both 
employers and employees are repre- 
sented, will be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the industry under its 
code, insofar as the labor provisions 
of the code are concerned. The em- 
ployers alone, of course, without la- 
bor representation, will be responsible 
for the enforcement of the fair trade 
practice portion of the codes. 

Question: What organization must 
an industry have before it can receive 
authorization to handle its own labor 
complaints? Answer: Among other 
requirements, it must have set up a 
Labor Complaints Committee having 
an equal number of representatives of 
employers and employees, who are au- 
thorized to choose an additional mem- 
ber as chairman. 

Question: How may the represen- 
tative or representatives of the em- 
ployees be selected? Answer: By ap- 
pointment by the Administration upon 
recommendation of the Labor Ad- 
visory Board of NRA or by any other 
method agreed upon by the employees 
and employers in the industry, which 
may be approved by NRA. 

Question: When an industry has 
been authorized to handle complaints, 
may a worker send his complaint di- 
rect to that industry? Answer: Yes, 
but since there is a large number of 
conditions to be met and since mis- 
understandings are easy, the safe 
thing to do is to send the complaint 
to the State Compliance Director. 
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According to the facts of the situa- 
tion, this State Director will (a) 


transfer the whole matter for final © 


action to the industry concerned; (b) 
transfer it “on reference’ which 
means that the industry must report 
back within a reasonable period of 
time; (c) handle the whole matter 
within the regular NRA compliance 
machinery; (d) handle the matter in 
a combination of ways, in cooperation 
with the industry. 

Question: How may a self-govern- 
ing industry adjust its own labor dis- 
putes? Answer: It may do so only 
provided, in addition to other ar- 
rangements, it has set up a Labor Dis- 
putes Committee. 

Question: Exactly what govern- 
mental compliance agencies exist? 
Answer: There is a National Com- 
pliance Director in Washington, 
D. C., and in each state there is a 
State Compliance Director. There 
will probably be local adjustment 
agencies set up, but at present no such 
local agencies exist. In addition to 
the National Compliance Director in 
Washington, D. C., there is a Na- 
tional Compliance Board; likewise, 
there is in each state a State Adjust- 
ment Board. 

Question: What powers of adjust- 
ment does the National Compliance 
Director have? Answer: He at- 
tempts to adjust complaints referred 
to him. If he cannot do so or if he 
feels it unwise to attempt an adjust- 
ment, he refers the case through the 
Administration to the enforcement 
agencies. 

Question: Are there any local ad- 
justment agencies? Answer: Not at 
present, but if complaints are so nu- 
merous as to demand local offices they 
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will be created. Remember that the 
Local NRA Compliance Boards now 
in existence have no connection with 
the matters discussed in this Letter. 

Question: Suppose the State Com. 
pliance Director is unable to reach an 
adjustment, what then? Answer: 
The case will be forwarded to the Na- 
tional Compliance Director in Wash- 
ington. 

Question: Suppose a complainant is 
dissatisfied with the adjustment sug- 
gested. What should he do? dAn- 
swer: He may appeal the case to a 
higher adjustment agency. He always 
has recourse, either originally or on 
appeal, to the National Compliance 
Director in Washington, D. C. 
Part III. Suggestions for Handling 

a Case 


In Part I of this OPEN LETTER, I 
gave you a brief statement of how 
to prepare a complaint for submission 
to the proper adjustment agency. 
Since, for the present your com- 
plaints will go to the State Compli- 
ance Director, you will use the blank 
provided by the Administration for 
complaints. This blank you can se- 
cure from any post office, except 
fourth class. It is highly important 
that, whenever a complaint is sent to 
the State Compliance Director, a 
duplicate of the complaint and of any 
supporting affidavits is kept in the 
union files. In no other way will 
union officials be able to follow the 
complaints of their members, and 
make sure that action is taken upon 
complaints. 

Remember always in making a com- 
plaint to be definite and specific in 
your statements. Do not make a 
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complaint upon a mere suspicion that 
a violation is occurring. Make acom- 
plaint only after you have checked the 
facts against the provisions of the 
code concerned, and when sufficient 
evidence can be secured to prove that 
a violation is occurring. Avoid gen- 
eral complaints such-as “the employ- 
ees of the blank company are receiv- 
ing less than the minimum wage.” 
Remember the State Compliance Di- 
rectors are receiving hundreds of com- 
plaints. The speed with which your 
case is handled will, to a considerable 
extent, depend upon the clearness, 
completeness and definiteness of your 
complaint. This is one of the prin- 


cipal reasons why all complaints of 
union members should go through the 
union officials. 

The observance of a few simple 
rules will enable you to present your 


case in a clear manner. Give the full 
name and the address of the plant 
where the complaint of violation 
arises; give the name of the depart- 
ment of the plant affected by the com- 
plaint; give the principal products 
which are produced or sold in the 
plant complained against, and es- 
pecially in the department affected by 
the complaint. Do not assume that 
the name of the company will indicate 
the nature of the product, or the code 
under which the complaint arises. 
Many companies are working under 
more than one code. Give the name of 
the manager or superintendent of the 
plant; give the exact nature of the 
violation complained of; give the 
name of the code and the article and 
section of the code which is alleged 
to be violated; give the names of the 
workers affected by the complaint; 
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give the operations performed by 
those workers; give the date upon 
which the alleged violation began, and 
the time it has endured; give any ad- 
ditional evidence which will prove 
that a violation is occurring. This 
evidence should take the form of af- 
fidavits of persons who have first- 
hand knowledge of the facts stated 
in the complaint. 

Let me give you an illustration. 
Suppose the code under which union 
members are working provides for a 
thirty-five hour week, and that in one 
department of the plant the men are 
working forty hours per week. In 
making the complaint, give the name 
and address of the plant, the name 
of the department in which the men 
are working longer hours than pro- 
vided in the code; the products made 
in the plant and in the department 
affected; the name of the code under 
which the men are working and the 
exact article (and section) of the code 
which provides for a thirty-five hour 
week; the names of the men who are 
required to work longer hours than 
the code provides; the jobs they per- 
form; the dates upon which they 
worked forty hours; any reasons given 
by the management for the longer 
hours, and any additional facts bear- 
ing on the case. And remember to 
keep a duplicate, for the union file of 
everything that goes to the State Com- 
pliance Director. Complaints made 
out with attention to these details will 
be in a form to receive prompt atten- 
tion from the State Compliance Di- 
rector. 

There may very well arise occasions 
when it is wise to consult an attorney 
upon the preparation of a case for 
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submission to the State Compliance 
Director or to the National Labor 
Board. It will, by no means, always 
be necessary to have the advice of an 
attorney, but there is, in all proba- 
bility, in your city an attorney who 
will be willing to cooperate with you 
if such an occasion does arise. 

There will certainly be delays in the 
action of the compliance machinery 
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which is being created. The entire 

problem is new. We can help to make 

compliance satisfactory by organizing 

strong, independent unions. 
Fraternally yours, 


LU 


President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


STATE COMPLIANCE DIRECTORS 


Alabama 
Judge John D. Petree 
257 Federal Building 
Birmingham 
Arizona 
Steve A. Spear 
704 Heard Building 
Phenix 
Arkansas 
J. J. Harrison 
Old Post Office Building 
Little Rock 
California 
George Creel 
311 Customhouse 
San Francisco 
Branch Office 
Chas. Cunningham, Office Mgr. 
1163 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 
Colorado 
Thomas A. Duke 
720 U. S. National Bank Bldg. 
817—17th Street 
Denver 
Connecticut 
William Meany 
301 Federal Building 
Hartford 
Delaware 
Charles W. Hardesty 
Mullin Building 
Wilmington 
Florida 
Walter Hawkins 
U. S. Federal Building 
Jacksonville 
Georgia 
Dr. Andrew MeNairn Soule 
504 Post Office Building 
Atlanta 


Idaho 
Will Simons 
325 Idaho Building 
Boise 

Illinois 
John E. Cassidy 
Suite 1706, 201 N. Wells Street 
Chicago 

Indiana 
Fred Hoke 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Indianapolis 

Towa 
John J. Hughes 
311 Old Federal Building 
Des Moines 

Kansas 
Jonas Graber 
206-7 Kresge Building 
Topeka 

Kentucky 
Judge J. R. Layman 
408 Federal Building 
Louisville 

Louisiana 
Edward J. Gay 
225-A Customhouse 
New Orleans 

Maine 
Edward P. Murray 
State House 
Augusta 

Maryland 
Arthur E. Hungerford 
130 Customhouse 
Baltimore 

Massachusetts 
P. A. O’Connell 
80 Federal Street 
Boston 





STATE COMPLIANCE DIRECTORS 


Michigan 
Edmund C. Shiels 
801 First National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 
Minnesota 
Mrs. Anna Dickie Olesen 
213 Federal Building 
Minneapolis 
Mississippi 
Simon S. Marks 
714 Standard Life Building 
Jackson 
Missouri 
Robert K. Ryland 
Suite 1216, 506 Olive Street 
St. Louis 
Montana 
Miles Romney 
604 Power Block Building 
Helena 
Nebraska 
Richard L. Metcalfe 
511 Federal Building 
Omaha 
Nevada 
Frank Ingram 
City Hall 
Reno 
New Hampshire 
Charles E. Tilton 
Phenix Hotel 
Concord 
New Jersey 
Charles Edison 
434 Industrial Office Building 
Newark 
New Mexico 
J. J. Dempsey 
Post Office Building 
Santa Fe 
New York 
Nathan Straus 
45 Broadway 
New York City 
Branch Offices 
E. E. Rice, Office Mgr. 


622 National Savings Bank Bldg. 


Albany 
Fred M. Rayburn, Office Mgr. 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Buffalo 
North Carolina 
J. G. Steed 
206 Commercial Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
North Dakota 
Robert B. Cummins 
Room 7 
202%4 Third Street 
Bismarck 


Ohio 
Benedict Crowell 
1803 Terminal Tower Bldg. 
Cleveland 
Oklahoma 
Frank Buttram 
427 Commerce Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma City 
Pennsylvania 
Edw. N. Jones 
933 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
Branch Office 
Wilson K. Ray, Office Mgr. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh 
Oregon 
Edgar Freed 
215 New Post Office Building, Portland 
Rhode Island 
LeRoy King 
518 Federal Building, Providence 
South Carolina 
Lawrence M. Pinckney 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Charleston 
South Dakota 
Guy H. Harvey 
321 State Capitol Building, Pierre 
Tennessee 
Hugh Humphreys 
229 Federal Building, Memphis 
Texas 
H. P. Drought 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Houston 
Branch Office 
Sherwood H. Avery, Office Mgr. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas 
Utah 
Allen T. Sanford 
1103 Boston Building, Salt Lake City 
Vermont 
Henry C. Brislin 
Room 2, Union Station, Burlington 
Virginia 
D. Robert Hunt 
1429 Central National Bank Bldg., Richmond 
Washington 
J. E. Bradford 
809 Federal Building, Seattle 
W est Virginia 
F. Witcher McCullough 
464 State Capitol Bldg. 
Charleston 
Wisconsin 
E. Matt Werner 
319 South, State Capitol 
Madison 
Wyoming 
Nels A. Pearson 
Post Office Building 
Cheyenne 





Registry 
‘No. 
1716/ /01 
1702/ /32 
1702/2/11 
1702/2/01 
1741/2/04 
1153/1/01 


1403/1/04 
1404/ /02 
1013/ /04 


1137/1/01 


1147/ /02 
1399/ /35 


1107/1/01 


699/1/11 
109/1/01 
1414/ /01 
1033/1/01 
303/ /02 
1632/ /26 
1714/ /22 
405/ /35 
215/1/10 
1001/ /02 
111/1/01 
1334/ /01 
1328/ /02 
1304/1/02 
1011/1/02 


12/ 7/33 
11/ 6/33 
2/ 2/34 
10/ 9/33 
8/26/33 
11/ 8/33 
11/ 8/33 


1/16/34 
2/10/34 
10/ 3/33 
2/16/34 
1/23/34 
9/18/33 
12/30/33 
10/ 3/33 
10/ 3/33 
11/ 4/33 
11/ 4/33 
10/ 3/33 
11/ 4/33 


12/15/33 
10/31/33 
10/20/33 
2/ 8/34 
1/23/34 
1/12/34 


2/10/34 
1/30/34 
2/17/34 
11/27/33 
11/27/33 
12/30/33 
11/ 8/33 
2/17/34 
8/ 4/33 
12/30/33 
2/ 6/34 
1/23/34 
12/23/33 
10/11/33 
11/27/33 


APPROVED CODES* 


Effective 
Date 


11/18/33 


1/29/34 
2/21/34 
10/16/33 
2/26/34 
1/29/34 
10/ 2/33 
1/ 1/34 
10/16/33 
10/13/33 
11/ 4/33 
11/ 4/33 
10/13/33 
11/14/33 


12/30/33 
11/11/33 
10/31/33 
2/19/34 
1/28/34 


2/20/34 
2/ 9/34 
2/26/34 
12/ 7/33 
12/11/33 


2/16/34 
2/ 2/34 
1/ 1/34 
10/22/33 
12/11/33 


Industry 


Sestonie Comune ae 
vertising ay Installation 
Advertising Distributing Trade 
Advertising Specialty iceldenten 
Air Transport 
All-Metal Insect Screen 
Alloy Casting 
American Glassware 
American Match 
Animal Soft Hair 
Anti-Friction Bearing 
Artificial Flower & Feather 
Asbestos 
Asphalt and Mastic Tile 
halt Shingle & Roofing 
Athletic Goods Manufacturing 
Automatic Sprinkler 
Automobile Manufacturing 
Funeral Vehicle & Ambulance Subdivision 
Automotive Parts & Equipment Manufacturing 


Ball Clay Production 

Band Instrument Manufacturing 
Bankers 

Beauty and Barber Shop 
Bedding Manufacturing 
Bituminous 

Blouse & Skirt Manufacturing 
Boiler Manufacturing 

Boot & Shoe 

Buff & Polishing Wheel 

Buffing & Polishing Composition 
Builders Supplies Trade 
Business Furniture, Storage Equipment & Filing Industry 


Can Manufacturers 

Canning and Packing Machinery 

Cap and Closure 

Carbon Black Manufacturing 

Card Clothing 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturing 

Cast Iron Boiler and Cast Iron Radiator 

Cast Iron Pressure Pipe 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe 

Cement 

— gntonies (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement 
°. 

Chemical Manufacturing 

Chewing Gum Manufacturing 

Chilled Car Wheel 

Chinaware & Porcelain Manufacturing 

Cigar Container 

Cinders, Ashes, & Scavenger Trade 

Cleaning and Dyeing Trade 

Cloth Reel 

Coat and Suit 

Coated Abrasives 

Coffi 


ee 
Coin Operated Machine Manufacturing 
Commercial Refrigerator 
Compressed Air 
Concrete Masonry 


* A total of 299 codes have been approved to February 20, 1934. 
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Registry 
No. 

1014/1/01 
1616/2/31 
1399/ /17 
1629/1/02 
1201/1/01 
308/1/01 
406/1/08 
220/1/02 
217/1/06 
235/1/01 
299/ /25 


1608/1/01 
1037/1/01 
406/ /10 


507/1/05 
1617/ /09 
1411/ /25 
280/1/02 
228/ /01 
1609/ /05 


1421/ /01 
1408/1/01 


310/ /02 
1118/ /06 


1304/ /03 
1303/1/04 
1012/1/02 
610/1/01 
1314/ /01 


312/1/10 


1129/1/11 
1335/ /05 
1326/ /01 
1399/ /33 
1022/1/01 
407/ /06 
599/ /33 
1111/ /04 


232/1/03 
299/2/18 
1107/ /02 


Date 
Approved 
12/30/33 


2/17/34 
1/22/34 
12/18/33 
1/16/34 
10/31/33 
12/15/33 


1/31/34 


8/ 4/33 
10/ 3/33 
12/23/33 
12/30/33 

1/23/34 
12/ 7/33 


11/ 2/33 


1/30/34 
10/ 3/33 
1/16/34 
10/31/33 


/23/ 
12/ 7/33 
11/27/33 


2/16/34 


10/31/33 
12/15/33 
1/30/34 


11/27/33 
1/ 8/34 
7/17/33 
2/ 5/34 

11/12/33 

11/20/33 
2/12/34 


2/26/34 


12/25/33 
2/10/34 
8/15/33 
10/16/33 
1/ 1/34 
1/ 8/34 
2/ 5/34 
12/17/33 
11/12/33 
2/12/34 


12/20/33 
2/ 2/34 
12/11/33 


12/ 7/33 
11/10/33 


11/13/33 
12/25/33 
2/ 9/34 


APPROVED CODES 


Industry 


Concrete Pipe Manufacturing 
Construction 
eee Machinery Distributing Trade 
Cooking and ome — Manufacturing 
a and Brass Mill Products 
Cork 


Corrugated ged Solid Fiber Shipping Container 
Corset and Brassiere 
Cotton Garment 
Cotton Glove Manufacturing 
Cotton Textile 
Cotton Textile (Approved Code No. 1—Supplement No. 1) 
Crown Manufacturing 
Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel & Slag 
Cylindrical Liquid Tight Paper Container 


Daily Neapeapes F Publishing 

Dental 

Domestic Freight Forwarding 

Drapery and Upholstery Trimming 
Dress Manuf: omg 

Dry and Polishing Mop Manufacturing 


Electric Industrial Truck Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 
84—Supplement No. 4) 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electrical Storage & Wet Primary Battery 

Electrotyping and Stereotyping 

End Grain Strip Wood Block 

Envelope 

Excelsior and Excelsior Products 


Fabricated Metal Products Manufacturing and Metal Finishing 
and Metal Coating 
Fan and Blower 
Farm Equipment 
Feldspar 
Fae Bod ishing Appli Manuf i 
ire Extinquishing Appliance Manufacturing 
Fishing Tackle 
Floor and Wall Clay Tile Manufacturing 
Fluted Cup & sad er & Lace Paper 
ey yas 
ish and Pulp and Paper Plate 
Foundry Equi - 
Foundry Sup 
Funeral Supply, 
Fur Dressing a Fur Dyeing 
Fur Trapping Contractors 
Furniture and Floor Wax and Polish 
Furniture Manufacturing 


Gas Appliance and Apparatus 
Gas Cock 


Gasoline Pump Manufacturing 
Gear Manufacturing 

Glass Container 

Glazed and Fancy Paper 


Geunal Datel & Embossed Seal 
Gumming 


Hair and Jute Felt 

Hair Cloth Manufacturing 

Hand Chain Hoist Manufacturing (Approved Code No. 84— 
Supplement No. 2) 
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Registry 
oO. 
237/1/01 
699/ /03 


1328/1/01 


126/ /01 
1399/1/16 
1218/1/05 


1417/ /14 


1707/ /04 
1116/ /02 


243/1/02 
1333/1/02 
244/ /01 
304/ /11 
1735/2/10 
1399/1/10 
930/1/013 
913/1/01 
1748/ /04 


299/ /50 
1026/ /01 


313/1/06 


129/ /01 
1331/1/01 
1149/ /12 
1319/ /05 


1123/ /08 


228/ /03 
247/1/05 
328/ /02 
1639/ /03 
1748/1/11 
1741/2/03 
1421/ /02 


1707/ /03 


405/ /01 
1131/ /01 


Date 
Approved 
10/ 9/33 
11/10/33 

2/ 5/ 


12/30/33 


10/ 3/33 
10/23/33 
12/21/33 


2/ 6/34 


11/27/33 
8/19/33 


12/18/33 
10/ 3/33 


8/14/33 


8/19/33 


1/29/34 
2/ 6/34 
11/27/33 
11/ 8/33 
12/ 7/33 
11/27/33 
1/30/34 
10/20/33 
12/23/33 
8/26/33 
11/ 4/33 
1/27/34 
1/23/34 
12/15/33 
1/13/34 
1/10/34 


12/15/33 


10/31/33 
11/14/33 


10/ 9/33 


11/17/33 
2/10/34 
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Effective 
Date 


10/19/33 


10/16/33 
11/ 2/33 
12/31/33 


2/16/34 


12/11/33 
8/19/33 


1/ 1/34 
10/13/33 
8/28/33 
11/18/33 
2/16/34 
10/14/33 
9/18/33 
11/13/33 
8/26/33 
2/ 2/34 
10/13/33 
11/24/33 
10/ 2/33 
11/ 8/33 
10/13/33 
8/29/33 


2/ 8/34 
2/16/34 
12/ 8/33 
11/19/33 
12/17/33 
12/ 7/33 
2/ 9/34 
10/30/33 


12/25/33 
1/22/34 
1/15/34 


12/25/33 
11/10/33 
11/24/33 
12/ 7/33 
9/17/33 
11/13/33 
11/ 9/33 
10/ 3/33 
12/11/33 
1/29/34 
10/23/33 


11/27/33 
2/19/34 


Industry 


Handkerchief 
Hardware Distillation 
Hat Manufacturing 
Heat Exchange 
Hosiery 


Hotel 
Household Ice Refrigerator 


Ice 

Industrial Supplies and Distributors Trade 

—~ in the Smelting & Refining of Secondary 
Metals into Brass & Bronze Alloys in Ingot Form 

Inland Water Carriers Trade in the Eastern Division of the 
United States Operating Via the New York Canal System 

Investment Bankers 

Iron and Steel 


Knitted Outerwear 
Knitting, Braiding and Wire Covering Machine 


Lace Manufacturing 
Ladder Manufacturing 
Laundry 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Machinery Manufacturing 
Leather 
Leather & Woolen Knit Glove 
Legitimate Full Length Dramatic & Musical Theatrical 
Light Sewing Industry Except Garments 
me 
Limestone 
Linoleum and Felt Base 
Liquified Gas 
Luggage & Fancy Leather Goods 
Lumber and Timber Products 


Macaroni 
Machine Knife and Allied Steel Products Manufacturing 
Machine Tool & Equipment Distributing Trade 
Machine Tool and Forging Machinery 
Machined Waste Manufacturing 
Malleable Iron 
Marine Auxiliary Machinery 
Marking Devices 
Medium & Low Priced Jewelry Manufacturing 
Men’s Clothing 
Men’s Garter, Suspender & Belt Manufacturing 
Merchandise Warehousing Trade 
Metal Hat Die & Wood Hat Block 
Metal Tank 
Metal Window 
et Wall Structure (Approved Code No. 8—Supplement 
0. 
Millinery 
Millinery & Dress Trimming Braid & Textile 
Mop Stick 
Motion Picture 
Motion Picture Laboratory 
— = 
otor Fire Apparatus Manufacturi 
Motor Vehicle Retailing pe 
Motor Vehicle Storage and Parking Trade 
Musical Merchandise Manufacturing 
Mutual Savings Banks 


Newsprint 
Nonferrous and Steel Convector Manufacturing Industry (Con- 
cealed Radiator Industry) 





Registry 
No. 


1111/ /05 
226/1/04 
226/1/06 


1301/1/02 
1125/ /01 


1399/ /30 
619/1/03 
405/1/04 
401/1/01 
406/ /04 
1608/ /02 
405/3/07 


611/ /02 


1742/ /09 
1414/ /03 


1414/ /11 


1414/ /05 
1413/ /01 
136/ /01 


701/11 

1625/2/02 
1329/ /02 
204/1/02 
1399/1/15 
1139/ /01 
899/ /04 
807/1/06 


Date 
Approved 
12/18/33 
11/ 1/33 
11/ 1/33 


11/ 4/33 


12/ 7/33 


11/27/33 
1/29/34 


2/ 9/34 


2/16/34 
1/12/34 
1/12/34 
12/21/33 
8/26/33 
2/16/34 
12/18/33 
11/27/33 
2/16/34 
1/ 6/34 
12/30/33 
11/27/33 
10/ 3/33 


2/14/34 
10/21/33 
10/31/33 

1/16/34 
11/ 1/33 
12/21/34 
12/15/33 
12/21/33 


Effective 
Date 
12/25/33 
11/13/33 
11/11/33 


11/13/33 


12/18/33 


11/11/33 
11/15/33 
11/27/33 
2/ 5/34 
11/20/33 
2/12/34 
1/ 1/34 
12/18/33 
1/ 8/34 
9/ 2/33 
11/13/33 
1/ 1/34 


10/22/33 
12/11/33 


12/11/33 
2/12/34 


2/19/34 


2/21/34 
1/29/34 


10/13/33. 


2/26/34 
10/30/33 
11/20/33 

1/29/34 
11/ 1/33 

1/ 1/34 
12/25/33 
12/25/33 


APPROVED CODES 


Industry 
Non-Ferrous F: 


Nottingham Lace Curtain 
Novelty Curtain, Draperies, Bedspreads and Novelty Pillow 


Office Equipment Manufacturing 

Oil Burner 

Optical Manufacturing : 
Ornamental Moulding, Carving and Turning 
Oxy-Acetylene 


Packaging Machinery ; 
Paint, Varnish, & Lacquer Manufacturing 
Paper and Pul; 

Paper Bag Manufacturing 

Paperboard Manufacturing 

Paper Disc Milk Bottle Cap 

Paper Distributing Trade 

Paper Making Machine Builders , 
Paper Stationery and Tablet Manufacturing 
Petroleum 

Petroleum Equipment 

eam Sap 

Photographic Manufacturing 

any 2 a Mount 

Piano Manufacturing 

Picture Moulding and Picture Frame 
Pipe Nipple Manufacturing 

Pipe Organ 

Pleating 

Plumbago Crucible 

Plumbing Fixtures : 
Porcelain Breakfast Furniture Assembling 
Pottery Supplies & Backwall & Radiant 
Powder 

Precious Jewelry Producing 

Printer’s Rollers 

eng ene seer Industry and Trade 
Pump Manufacturing 

Pyrotechnic Manufacturing 


Radio Broadcasting 
Railway Brass Car and Locomotive Journal Bearings and 
Castings Manufacturi 
Raed) Car Appliances (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement 
0 


Railway Car Buildi 

Railway Safety Appliance 

Raw Pearut Milling 

Rayon and Silk Dyeing and Printing 

Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Producing 

Ready-made Furniture Slip Covers 

Refractories 

Reinforcing Materials Fabricating 

Restaurant Industry 

Retail Farm Equipment Trade 

Retail Food and Grocery Trade 

Retail Jewelry Trade 

Retail Lumber, Lumber Products, Building Materials and 
Building Specialities 

Retail Solid Fuel 

Retail Trade 

Road Machinery Manufacturing 

Robe and Allied Products 

Rock Crusher Manufacturing 

Rolling Steel Door 

Rubber Manufacturing 

Rubber Tire Manufacturing 
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Resi 
Ko. 

915/ /o1 

140/1/01 

299/B/30 

1712/ /02 


1108/1/02 
231/1/05 


1330/1/01 


1149/ /23 
1129/1/05 
1106/1/01 
1129/1/17 
1710/ /03 
1399/ /26 
1013/1/03 
1628/ /06 


1635/ /03 
404/1/07 
1041/ /01 
203/1/01 
1333/1/08 
299/1/13 
274/1/01 
1660/ /01 
1741/1/08 
1411/ /61 


1661/1/01 
275/1/03 
1304/ /04 
280/1/01 
203/3/03 


1335/1/03 
281/1/01 
1629/ /05 
1013/ /05 


410/ /02 
1103/ /07 
1399/ /11 
1225/ /01 

406/ /11 
1610/ /06 


411/ /01 
1609/ /08 
1404/3/14 
123/3/10 
1625/ /59 
299/1/21 
1399/ /37 


Date 


Approved 


10/ 3/33 


12/30/33 
2/ 5/34 
11/ 8/33 
10/ 7/33 
12/23/33 


2/10/33 
10/ 9/33 


12/15/33 
12/30/33 

1/24/34 
11/27/33 


9/ 7/33 
11/27/33 
11/ 4/33 
12/23/33 

2/17/34 
11/27/33 


12/18/33 


2/ 1/34 
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Effective 
Date 
10/13/33 


2/12/34 
11/27/33 


11/13/33 
11/22/33 
2/26/34 
11/13/33 
11/ 6/33 
11/13/33 
12/26/33 
12/ 7/33 
2/ 5/34 


2/12/34 
2/12/34 


2/25/33 


10/16/33 
10/ 2/33 
2/19/34 
12/11/33 
2/18/34 


12/20/33 
1/ 8/34 
2/ 5/34 

12/11/33 


9/18/33 
12/11/33 
11/ 6/33 
1/ 1/34 
2/26/34 
12/ 4/33 


1/ 1/34 
2/ 2/34 
12/28/33 
1/11/34 
1/22/34 
2/26/34 
2/11/34 


Industry 
Saddlery Manufacturing 
Salt Producing 
Sanitary Napkin and Cleansing Tissue 
Savings, Building and Loan Associations 
Saw and Steel Products Manufacturing 
Schiffli, the Hand Machine Embroidery, and the Embroidery 
Thread and Scallop Cutting Industries 
Scientific Apparatus 
Secondary Aluminum 
Set Up Paper Box Manufacturing 
Shipbuilding and an gg | 
Shoe and Leather Finish, Polish, and Cement Manufacturing 
Shoulder Pad Manufacturing 
Shovel, Dragline & Crane 
Silk Textile 
Silverware Manufacturing 
Slate 
Slide Fastener 
Slit Fabric Manufacturing 
Smoking Pipe Manufacturing 
Soap and Glycerine Manufacturing 
Special Tool, Die and Machine Shop 
Steam Heating Equipment 
Steel Casting 
Steel Tubular and Firebox Boiler 
Stock Exchange Firms 
Stone Finishing Machinery and Equipment 
Structural Clay Products 
Surgical Dressings 


Table Oil Cloth 
Ti 


ag 
Terra Cotta 
Textile Bag 
Textile Machinery Manufacturing 
Textile Processing 
Throwing 
Toy and Playthings 
Transit 
Trucking 


Umbrella 

Underwear and Allied Products 

Unit Heater and/or Unit Ventilator Manufacturing 
Upholstery & Drapery Textile 

Used Textile Bag 


Valve and Fittings Manufacturing 
Velvet 

Venetian Blind 

Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe Manufacturing 


Wall Paper Manufacturi 

Warm Air Furnace Manufacturing 

Washing and Ironing Machine Manufacturing 

Watch Case Manufacturing 

Waterproof Paper 

Waterproofing, Dampproofing, Caulking Compounds & Con- 
crete Floor Treatments Manufacturing 

Waxed yd 

Wet Mop Manufacturi 

Wholesale Automotive Trade 

Wholesale Food and Grocery Trade 

Wholesaling or Distributing Trade 

Wiping Cloth 

Wire, Rod, and Tube Die 





ot 


ot 
= *% &% 6 £5 6.3 On VS OA 





Registry 
No. 

699/1/08 

902/1/01 

1647/ /01 

325/ /01 

329/ /02 

lery 232/1/04 
: 286/ /04 
282/ /01 








Date 
Approved 
2/ 1/34 
10/ 3/33 
2/17/34 
2/ 9/34 
11/14/33 
11/27/33 
7/26/33 
1/16/34 


TO ONE OFFENDED 


Date Industry 


2/11/34 Witch Hazel 
10/13/33 Women’s Belt 
2/26/34 Wood Cased Lead Pencil 
2/12/34 Wood Heel 
11/24/33 Wood Plug 
12/11/33 Wool Felt 
8/14/33 Wool Textile 
1/29/34 Wool Trade 


(To be continued) 


TO ONE OFFENDED 


The letter sent abroad to you was meant 
To be a rose of thought, shyly eloquent 
With mute avowal of all a rose may mean, 
And proof that on your courage I still lean. 


Your thoughts were doubtless alien and remote, 
Or surely you could not have failed to note: 

The satin-petalled words were slightly flushed, 
So quickly to the thought of you they rushed. 


Suppose among them pricked a thorn or two? 
A rose were not a rose without a few. 
Think less of them and more of the romance 
A rose reveals a friendship to enhance. 


Teach me again that life’s too short for hate, 
And yet so long we may love God too late. 
SisTER MIRIAM. 



















THE TECHNOCRAT 


Atvin Epwarp Moore 
Chapter VIII 
Rebellion 


HE next morning Mr. Knight 
yl om to the postoffice under guard 

of his four friends of the Unem- 
ployed Committee. Very few people 
were on Sandy Mesa’s dirt streets. 
Practically all the unemployed men 
were at their mobilization points, sul- 
lenly, even expectantly looking for 
trouble at noon. 

He received a long letter, ad- 
dressed to Swampville, from Mark 
and Rubye Anthony. It was written by 
Rubye and signed Rubye and Mark. 
Mark himself never wrote a letter 
unless impelled to do so by some sheer 
necessity, and even then he postponed 
action for days and sometimes weeks, 
hoping that the necessity would van- 
ish. 

“Since you have set out on a scien- 
tific investigation of America’s ills,” 
wrote Rubye, “Mark and I are sure 
you'll be interested in our trip to 
Washington several weeks ago. We 
saw the grand battle between the tat- 
tered bonus marchers and the Reg- 
ulars on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“You should have seen the heavy 
tanks rumbling down the Avenue, 
puncturing the asphalt with their 
tread, and the cavalry with drawn 
sabers, riding down the crowd of 
spectators. One of the officers, his 
face white, forced his horse almost 
on top of us. He cursed and cried: 
“IT got to get you back!” And then 
he began hitting people with the flat 
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of his saber. He hit Mark once, 
made Mark awfully angry for a'while, 
but you know Mark—he never wor- 
ries long about anything. He says it 
is all part of the decline of the West 
and that the officer was only obeying 
orders. 

“Anyway, you should have seen the 
infantry throw gas bombs, fix bayo- 
nets and charge those poor miserable 
hovels where the starving bonus seek- 
ers and their families were trying to 
exist. One of the big movie com- 
panies had its camera in the middle 


of the street, registering the whole 


affair. I wonder what went with 
those pictures! Reactionary pull, I 
suppose, caused the films to be de- 
stroyed. 

“They burned the tremendous 
camp on the mud flats of Anacostia 
that night, including most of the poor 
people’s humble possessions. Then 
the soldiers stood guard all night over 
their captured ground. A great vic- 
tory, wasn’t it? How long, Isaiah, 
will the common men stand such 
treatment? How long will it be be- 
fore you and Mark and the other 
scientifically trained men in this coun- 
try forswear your miserable pittance 
from this unbridled capitalistic system 
and rise to lead the common men to 
a new system? The country needs 
such men to drop their insignificant 
tinkering with little mechanical de- 
vices of comfort and put their minds 
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on the establishment of a new order. 
It seems to me that we must have an 
entirely new system or we'll disinte- 
grate, as Mark maintains. 

“But I fear I am growing melo- 
dramatic. Perhaps we should feel 
about it all as Mark feels, that since 
we have given the East our technique 
we have nothing else to offer the world 
and might as well take the toboggan. 

“Perhaps we should say ‘What’s 
the use?’ But somehow or other I 
refuse to say it. As you said once, it 
does seem that the same creative 
brains that made our wonderful tech- 
nique should be able to devise some 
system of controlling it, so that hun- 
gry ‘patriots’ wouldn’t have the neces- 
sity of congregating at their national 
capital to cry for food and to be 
driven out by their own army’s sword. 

‘“‘Mark’s salary has been cut again 


—and he may lose his job. I realize 
that this has not been a very cheerful 
letter—but I knew you would want to 
hear our first-hand news of the Bonus 
Army eviction. 

“Yours, 


“Mark and Rubye. 


“P. S. Please send us a copy of your 
essay on scientific solutions for our 
problems when you write it. I know 
that you will well settle the affairs of 
the universe in it. R.” 


This letter renewed Mr. Knight’s 
flagging physical courage. “By Eu- 
clid!” he said to himself. “I have the 
trained mind to help lead us out of 
our problems today. All I need is— 
nerve. And by Euclid! Ill find it.” 

Upon their return to camp, Tim 
opened his battered suitcase and took 
out a pint bottle of clear fluid. He 
put it in his hip pocket. 
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They went to inspect the various 
mobilization points and found the 
men in a buzz of excitement. There 
was more enthusiasm than had been 
in the unemployed camps of Sandy 
Mesa for many a day. But even this 
enthusiasm was grim, like that of a 
desperate army, long harassed by in- 
action, at last about to come to grips 
with the enemy. 

At each mobilization point Mr. 
Knight made a speech, to the effect 
that absolutely no violence should be 
employed unless the other side first 
opened hostilities. His talks did not 
arouse enthusiastic response. He was 
often interrupted by hecklers, and 
always when he had finished there 
was but scattered applause. He 
sensed a deep and almost irresistible 
current in these men that counteracted 
the effect of his plea for passive resis- 
tance. It was a savage current, be- 
yond the pale of all reason, like that 
felt in a runaway horse by its rider. 

“Gentlemen, what can be the mat- 
ter with the men?” he at last inquired 
of the Committee. 

“They’re ready for action,” said 
Tim. “And we better give it to ’em 
now. They’re tired of talkin’.” 

“The worms are about to turn,” 
commented Old Currie cynically. 

Mr. Knight turned to placid, mas- 
sive old Bill Jones. “Bill, what do 
you think is the temper of the men?” 

Bill took a deep breath before re- 
plying. “They are wore to a frazzle 
by the waitin’,” he said. ‘“They’re 
tired of waitin’ peaceably for a chance 
to earn a honest livin’. Iknow. I’m 
one of ’em. And they ain’t no power 
on earth thet’s gonna make ’em wait 
much longer. If we don’t git thet 
six-hour day, boys, and git it quick, 
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then all the property in Sandy Mesa 
ain’t worth two cents.” 

At one of the mobilization points 
they found a Communist ahead of 
them, making a speech from a car 
fender. There was a scattering of 
others of his political faith among the 
fifty-odd men gathered there, as evi- 
denced by their waving of red flags 
and occasional amens to his speech. 
One, Mr. Knight observed, was the 
violent, long-haired young agitator 
with whom he and Tim had had the 
encounter. 

The young man now speaking was 
fairly high in the Communist councils 
of America. He was of a most strik- 
ing appearance, with coal-black hair, 
already graying at the temples, bushy 
eyebrows of the same pitch-black hue, 
and heavy but handsome features of 
a dark cast. His physique was ex- 
tremely powerful, and as he spoke he 
occasionally struck his great fist 
against his palm in a violent gesture. 
Cruel force was in him, but elemental 
magnetism as well. 

This man, to whom Communism 
had become a religion, was named 
John Buck. Born of a poor foreign 
family in Detroit, he—and his father 
who had been crippled by Detroit’s 
machines—had been forced to lie 
about his age at thirteen so that he 
could enter the selfsame motor car 
factory that already had broken and 
discarded his father. During all his 
adolescent years, when most boys 
are joyously turning from one pleas- 
urable pursuit to another, John Buck 
had labored, away from the sun—just 
one more machine in a giant factory. 
He worked up from clean-up boy to a 
position on the assembly line. He in- 
stalled batteries in automobiles on the 
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line—minute after minute, hour after 
hour, day after day, year after year, 
until he came to feel that eternity 
was here on earth—an eternity of 
slavery to high-speed machines. His 
eight hours of servitude had been 
divided by efficiency experts into split 
seconds. There was only one way in 
which he could swing his body in order 
to keep up with the machines, and 
after years on end of this efficient 
swinging, the movement became a 
fixed habit to him, like breathing. 
But it was a painful habit that wore 
his immature nerves to the breaking 
point. In eight hours his body was 
subject to more nervous strain than 
that of the old-time handicraft worker 
in sixteen hours. 

To be sure he at last was getting 
a fairly good wage, but the cost of 
living in Detroit was terrific. More- 
over, in his father’s household there 
were many female children, and John 
was forced to keep them all alive, 
dressed and going to school, for long 
since his father’s trivial compensation 
for his accident had terminated. 

At eighteen, after six years of this 
slavery to high-speed machinery, John 
fell in love. But as he well knew, 
his marriage would but intensify the 
economic struggle in which he and his 
loved ones had become enmeshed. 
After this realization, through sheer 
force of habit he worked another 
year, without hope, in his fast-moving 
groove. 

And then John Buck rebelled. He 
began to rob—boldly—openly—in 
daylight. He specialized in service 
stations belonging to an oil company 
that was one of the pillars of capital- 
ism. By now he vaguely realized that 
there was abroad in this chaotic land 
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of the free that had lured his grand- 
father across the ocean, a giant, 
crushing force to which men were of 
less value than the smallest cogs in 
its gigantic machines. But he still 
believed in capitalism, because he 
knew of no other system of life. 
Then too his grandfather had told 
him that the United States was 
Heaven compared to Europe. John 
reckoned that it was at least a milder 
form of Purgatory. It seemed to 
him that the way to get ahead in this 
system into which he had been born 
was to find someone who had money 
or other property, take it from him, 
and utilize it to one’s own advantage, 
that is, in the taking of still more 
property. Everybody was using this 
way—so would he. Like a miser, he 
saved the proceeds of his robberies 
until he would have enough to pur- 
chase a small service station of his 
own. He dreamed of one out in the 
country, away from the city’s grime 
and smoke, to which he could bring 
his father’s family, and his bride. 
Then would he be free forever from 
the cruel, purring command of high- 
speed machinery. Thus he dreamed 
his little dream, and to achieve it took 
what he instinctively realized was the 
course of most capitalists—not of all, 
but most. But he tried to take a 
short cut, and thereby he fell. He 
did not realize the strength of this 
thing called the law, which com- 
manded that all robbing of property 
be without physical violence. 

And so John Buck was arrested on 
the very last robbery of his schedule, 
when he had almost enough to buy his 
service station. The implacable law 
sent him to the penitentiary. There 
he took from the coarse prison guard 
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and the still coarser average criminal 
a postgraduate course in man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

After five years within the walls, 
he debated suicide; but he turned 
violent Communist instead. This, 
then, was the brief life story of 
John Buck, old man of twenty-nine, 
who stood on the fender, addressing 
one of Sandy Mesa’s unemployed 
companies. 

Mr. Knight and the others of the 
Committee had paused on the edge of 
the crowd. Several of the listeners, 
recognizing them, spoke and came 
over to join them. 

“Tt’s a damn red,” said one. “Try- 
in’ to tell us Americans what to do.” 

“Let’s listen to what he has to say,” 
said Mr. Knight. “There is no rea- 
son why we should try to gag any per- 
son who wants to talk in this country 
of free speech. Isn’t that right, 
Currie?” 

“Humph! Free speech! Free to 
speak the praises of the Morgans and 
the Mellons and the Vanderbilts.” 

“Shut up, Currie.” said Tim. “Let's 
give him a chance. But I'll say one 
thing, if he opens his mouth about 
religion——”_ Tim finished by bang- 
ing his fist against his palm. 

John Buck was nearing the end of 
a long and bitter political speech. 
He had stigmatized Hoover as 
drowning in his capitalistic trough, 
Roosevelt as a top-hatted, would-be 
benign king and Norman Thomas as 
“God's gift to the bourgeoisie.”” Then 
he made an eloquent and forceful 
appeal for all the unemployed to 
come within the ranks of the Com- 
munist party and fight with the 
clenched fist against all enemies of the 
rights of the working people. 
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“There are three enemies of the 
proletariat strongly entrenched in 
this country!’ he shouted. “The 
capitalistic owners, damn them!” He 
banged his great fist in his palm. 
“They have made worse than slaves 
of the American working people, for, 
by God, slaves have to be fed and 
clothed by their masters, even when 
there is nothing for them to do. Have 
your masters fed and clothed you? 
Hell, no! In order to increase their 
might these capitalists have gone out 
into undeveloped foreign countries 
and fought rival capitalists from other 
strong capitalistic countries for the 
privilege of exploiting the masses. 
Thus they have brought on wars and 
called on you working men to die to 
save their miserable system of en- 
richment of the few at the expense 
of the many. And in your ignor- 
ance you responded. You went 
out willingly and fought and bled just 
so these bloated hogs could have more 
might, the better to trample on your 
own necks. What fools you were. 
I ask you, am I not right?” 

The Communists led in the ap- 
plause, in which nearly everyone, 
including Old Currie, joined. 

“Which brings me to the second 
of our enemies,” continued John 
Buck. “That is the military. Every 
inch of the gold braid, every epaulette 
worn by these absurd, would-be Napo- 
leons and used to flaunt their snob- 
bish superiority over the common 
man—every inch and every epaulette 
represents a pound of sweat from the 
workman’s brow. What do you pro- 
pose to do about these snobs that are 
so damned reactionary and autocratic 
that they would like to see this coun- 
try a frank empire with the President 
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its czar. Speak of your East Indian 
untouchables! Why, they are high- 
caste men compared to your average 
enlisted man in the army or navy, in 
the eyes of these officers. And in the 
opinion of these would-be lords, the 
average civilian is but little better. 
These flag-wavers! These sword- 
rattlers!_ How long will you let them 
ride your backs and treat you worse 
than slaves?” 

Mr. Knight started to speak, but 
changed his mind and waited. 

“And who is your third enemy?” 
thundered John Buck. “He is the 
worst of all. When you cry for bread 
and relief from the iron heel of the 
machine, what does this hypocrite 
give you?” 

Mr. Knight knew what was com- 
ing. He glanced at Tim, whose eyes 
were fixed on the speaker with an 
angry intensity. Tim looked for all 
the world like a bull-dog about to 
leap. “Tim!” Mr. Knight suddenly 
exclaimed. “Tim, what do you say 
you go summon some of the other 
companies? We may need them be- 
fore we’re through here.” 

“I don’t need nobody!” retorted 
Tim. “If he don’t suit me, I'll take 
care of him.” 

“T’ll go, Isaiah,” volunteered Bob. 

“All right. But hurry, Bob.” 

“This third enemy,” John Buck 
was continuing, “is the simpering, 
hypocritical priest. He tries to soft- 
soap you into accepting untold mis- 
eries in this life in the absurd hope 
that you will play harps and walk on 
gold bricks with your bare feet in 
some other existence—away off yon- 
der in space. He dresses in black so 
he can wear his dirty clothes, dirty 
with exploitation, forever and for- 
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ever. One of the main props of the 
capitalistic system, this hypocrite is a 
strong capitalist himself, always ask- 
ing for money to keep himself and 
his brother parasites living off the 
fat o » 

Tim could contain his anger no 
longer. “What you mean, you bas- 
tard?” he cried, pushing through the 
crowd toward the agitator. 

Mr. Knight hastily laid hold of his 
shoulder. “Hold your temper, Tim,” 
he pleaded. “Wait till the other men 
come.” But Tim shook off his hand 
and shoved on through the men. 

“What do I mean?” John Buck 
repeated angrily. “Just what I said. 
Priests and their narrow-minded, 
half-witted aides are parasites living 
off us workmen and making us unre- 
sisting slaves to the capitalists. And 
when I say priests, I don’t only 
mean Catholic priests, but I mean 
Protestant hypo——” 

He did not finish the sentence, for 
Tim was upon him. 

“Tim!” yelled Mr. Knight. 

The irate Irishman leaped on the 
running-board of the car and swung 
his fist at the tall Communist’s jaw. 
They locked together and fell to the 
ground in combat. 

The clenched fists of the Commu- 
nists went up in the Communist salute 
and into the fray they leaped, to the 
aid of their leader. 

“Let’s part them!” Mr. Knight 
cried to the unemployed company 
and to his surprise he took off his 
glasses and himself plunged into the 
melee at their head. 

A hot brawl ensued. Nearby, Old 
Currie stood, looking on with a cyni- 
cal smile but, nevertheless, holding 
himself in readiness to defend Tim, 
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Mr. Knight or Bill Jones if a really 
serious emergency arose. 

Mr. Knight had grabbed Tim’s 
shoulder in the attempt to pry apart 
the initial combatants when one of 
the Communists struck his face a 
stinging blow from the side. The 
world reeled, grew black, and for the 
first time in his life the scientist fell 
unconscious from a blow. 

When he recovered consciousness, 
he found his face drenched in cold 
water. 

“Isaiah! Come out of it!” It was 
the voice of Bob. 

‘‘Wh-what happened?” demanded 
Mr. Knight, trying to gather his be- 
fuddled wits. He stared at Bob. 
That young man had a black eye. 

“IT got some of our men,” Bob said. 
“And boy, if they didn’t make wrecks 
of them reds. The trouble was you 
couldn’t tell who was red and who 
wasn’t after we'd been fighting a few 
minutes. Anyhow, we corralled some 
of ’em. There they are, waitin’ for 
you to come to.” 

Mr. Knight felt for his spectacle 
case, donned his glasses, thereby re- 
storing to a certain extent his dam- 
aged professorial dignity, and rose. 
He saw five Communists bound with 
rags lying on the ground at the scene 
of the skirmish. 

Their two leaders, John Buck and 
the long-haired agitator, were vocif- 
erously demanding release, berating 
the crowd as ignorant traitors to the 
workmen’s cause. 

“We'll let you loose,” Tim was 
saying to them, “‘when we get damned 
good and ready.” 

Mr. Knight felt his aching jaw. 
Gone for the moment was his scien- 
tific equanimity. “You Communists 
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seem to believe in violence,” he said. 
“If violence is your only language, 
then we must reason with you in it. 
I am chairman of the Commanding 
Committee elected by the unemployed 
army of Sandy Mesa, of which these 
men are Ninth Company. I came 
here to make a speech and I am going 
to make it. If you will give us your 
word of honor not to interrupt until 
we have finished, we shall release 
you.” 

But the Communists were true agi- 
tators. They wanted no release at 
the expense of holding their tongues. 

“Go ahead,” said Tim, pulling off 
his shirt. “I’m gonna gag the first 


man what says anything.” 

Mr. Knight mounted the running’ 
board and began to speak. “Gentle- 
men,” he said, “I am going to make 
it short. We have spoken for a long 


time. We have had the writers and 
the politicians to air our grievances 
well during this year of readjustment, 
1932. We have heard theories and 
counter theories—and now the time 
has come to act. Theoretically we 
should act by voting for a progressive 
party, one that will try to alter the 
complicated system that has made 
this misery for us—for a party that 
will act for us in governmental halls. 
But the trouble is we can not wait 
for these slow legal changes. We 
must have immediate relief. Charity 
has failed. I never believed in it 
anyway. Why should a man or 
woman who has given the best years 
of his life in working for our system 
have to humble his pride and beg for 
- food? The system owes him an im- 
mediate opportunity to work for his 
living. The question is: how shall he 
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get it? How shall we all get it im. 
mediately ? 

“You all known our objective is 
to secure the six-hour day in Sandy 
Mesa, so all of us who are out of 
work can begin earning at least a 
living tomorrow. The bosses and 
owners of Fine Oil will be here in the 
next hour. At twelve o'clock your 
Committee has decided to ask you all 
to line up in two ranks along our 
gully here. The Committee will be 
at about the center of the line. If 
Mr. Muhlberg and his cohorts want 
to talk to us peacefully, we'll meet 
them halfway. The Committee will 
explain our very simple plan, which 
would not cost them a cent. Our 
show of organized strength perhaps 
will impress them.” 

“And what will we do if they don’t 
come across?’’ shouted one man. 

“Fight ’em!”’ cried another. There 
followed a savage uproar. The cries 
of the noisier ones of the mob were 
most animalistic. 

The members of the Committee 
shouted until they were out of breath, 
and at last the men quieted to a cer- 
tain extent. 

“We'll take the town,” cried one 
of the noisiest. “We'll burn their 
damned oil wells! And we'll eat! 
And we'll get us some clothes!” 

Mr. Knight shook his head resign- 
edly. Then his jaw tightened, and 
his eyes blazed. “Be quiet!” he com- 
manded, imperiously. There was 
some quality in his voice, some iron 
that had crept in, that had been absent 
even in his old days as a tyrannical 
college professor. It enforced obe- 
dience. “You are acting like ani- 
mals!" he shouted. ‘And animals 
you are! My science should have 
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taught me long ago to expect such be- 
havior from you, who so recently 
evolved from the ape stage. And I— 
Iam one of you. But remember this. 
We have souls as well—human souls 
—that control our minds and make 
us cooperate with each other. And 
when I say cooperate, I mean coop- 
erate with all classes of human beings. 
I mean cooperate with these owners 
and bosses that are coming here in 
the next hour or so. For, strange 
though it may seem to you, they are 
human beings. They have human 
souls that urge them to cooperate 
with us for the betterment of our sys- 
tem of life. But because they have 
been superior to us in managerial 
ability, the animal a 

“Souls hell!” suddenly exploded 
John Buck. He faced the crowd. 


“Do you believe such bourgeois lies ?” 


he shouted. “For centuries the 
damned priests have held you in sub- 
jugation by such ‘ 

Tim and the other guards were 
upon him. They overpowered him. 
His rapid tongue was stilled by Tim’s 
shirt, used as a gag. 

“But because they have been supe- 
rior to us in managerial ability,” con- 
tinued Mr. Knight, “the animal in 
them prevents them from readly co- 
operating with us. So, I say, we must 
appeal to the animal in them to 
achieve our ends. We will threaten 
them today, and at the same time 
reason with them, setting forth 
wherein our plan will benefit them.” 

“And what if they don’t agree to 
it?” cried a melancholy and hungry- 
looking man. ‘‘What’ll we do then?” 

“Run ’em out!” shouted a red- 
faced person. “Run out the bastards 
and burn up their damned oil wells. 
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Let’s eat from them stores today. 
If they won’t let us work for food, 
we'll take it.” 

Again came the growl from the 
crowd, in which Mr. Knight could 
detect so much animal ferocity. 

He held up his hand for silence. 
“Their souls have denied their bodies 
to the limit,” he thought. ‘The prac- 
tical thing to do is say yes. Above 
all, I must be practical in my new 
role.” 

And yet it galled him to sacrifice 
his ideals on the altar of materialism. 

The men were waiting. “If you 
will give the Committee until four 
p. m.,” he said, “I think we can con- 
vince the owners and bosses of the 
wisdom of the change we propose. 
And if they do not agree—then go to 
the company store. And take what 
you need.” 

There was a tremendous wave of 
applause. Heavy, horny fists were 
brandished. 

Mr. Knight stepped down from the 
running board. He suddenly looked 
old. Gone was his wonted cheerful 
expression of the idealistic professor. 

Tim, Bill Jones, Bob and the rest 
of the men who had been guarding the 
Communists returned from forcibly 
escorting them outside the crowd. 
Old Currie was nearby. 

“Did I do right by telling the men 
to loot?” asked Mr. Knight of the 
four men. 

“Shure,” said Tim. 
eat, ain’t we?” 

“If you hadn’t a-done it,” said 
Bill Jones, quietly, “they wouldn’t 
a-waited till four o'clock.” 

“This settles it,” said Old Currie 
pessimistically. “At four o’clock the 
town’s gonna be full of racketeers. 


“We gotta 
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And you'll never get ’em to fight for 
th’ law again. When a dog starts 
suckin’ eggs, he’s done for.” 

In the meantime Muhlberg had ar- 
rived in Sandy Mesa and conferred 
with the one-eyed Kuki Chin Man- 
darin and sheriff. He sent for Mr. 
Knight to come to see him, but Mr. 
Knight replied that since he was rep- 
resenting some five hundred men, Mr. 
Muhlberg and his advisers should 
come to talk to him in the presence 
of his constituents. He named a cer- 
tain location in the main gully and a 
time for the meeting. 

“The nerve of the hoodlums!” 
cried Mr. Muhlberg to the sheriff. 
“And they’re on company land. Go 
get a posse. Swear in half my men. 
Arm them with rifles and picks and 
shovels — anything. If necessary, 
swear in every last man working in 


Sandy Mesa. We'll show those high 
and mighty hoodlums who is boss at 


Sandy Mesa!” His face was pale, 
as always when he was angered—and 
he was angered often, for in his opin- 
ion no man could be a great executive 
unless he was subject to sudden storms 
of bad temper. 

The mandarin left the conference 
with a self-satisfied sneer on his heavy 
lips. He went to the various loca- 
tions and commandeered the tough- 
est-looking of the Fine Oil rough- 
necks. Several hundred tough char- 
acters he assembled, and he swore 
them en masse as deputy sheriffs. 
Then he and Mr. Muhlberg led these 
new minions of the law to the spot 
designated by Mr. Knight. 

They found Mr. Knight and the 
others of the Committee there to meet 
them. Behind the Committee were 
drawn up the cohorts of the little 
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unemployed army. Every man’s face 
was sullen and uncompromising. 

Mr. Muhlberg was deathly pale. 
“We have come to give you just one 
more chance to get out of here!” he 
said, with difficulty controlling his 
voice. “Now get this. We're order- 
ing every one of you—in the name of 
the law—to get your things and clear 
out this minute.” 

“And what the hell will you do if 
we don’t clear out?” retorted Tim, 
half dancing on his bandy legs in his 
anger. 

“We'll run you out!” said Muhl- 
berg, firmly closing his thin lips. 

“Gentlemen, don’t quarrel,” said 
Mr. Knight. “Let’s not fight unless 
we have to. We have a reasonable 
request, Mr. Muhlberg. Has your 
superintendent told you of our plan 
to cut both hours and wages so all of 
us may have work?” 

Mr. Muhlberg snorted. “Yes. 
And do you think the company is 
going to let such as you determine 
its rules?” 

“Please don’t get insulting, I beg 
of you. We're human beings after 
all, you know. And we're not crim- 
inals. The time has come when such 
as you can’t sneer at the common man 
with impunity.” 

“Impunity!”’ said Old Currie. “I 
dont know what that means. But I'll 
back itup. I'll tell you what we want, 
fellow. We want you to run two 
shifts of six hours each—and if you 
want to, you can cut the wages 4 
fourth. By running two shifts you 
can put us all to work. I know you 
don’t want to do that—but you're 
just gonna have to.” 

“Have to?” cried the white-faced 
Mr. Muhlberg. “Man, who are you 
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talking to? Am I the employer here 
—or are you?” 

“You are,” interposed Mr. Knight. 
“But you must remember that you 
have in your care a great many ma- 
chines that you didn’t make. The 
ancestors of all of us made those 
machines. And they didn’t create 
them to make us all slaves. Since 
those machines have lessened the total 
work of the world, there is less for 
each man to do. Six hours a day 
might still be too much per man to 
divide the total work all around. 
But anyway it is all we’re asking 
now.” 

“T won’t listen any longer!” said 
the infuriated Mr. Muhlberg. ‘This 
is the most infernal impudence I ever 
saw. You're telling us what our com- 
pany has to do!” 

“You can do it, bozo—or 
else ” threatened Tim. 

“Or else what?’ queried one of 
Mr. Muhlberg’s companions, a big 
man with a large paunch. 

“Can’t you see,” said Mr. Knight, 
“that we can’t starve any longer? 
We have our backs to the wall. Our 
human souls can’t control the animal 
inus much longer. We have to live, 
don’t we? Either you can re-divide 
the work or we’re going to fix it so 
there won’t be any work at all. We’re 
not criminals; we are an army. An 
army often has to live off the land, 
you know. And it will live.” 

“Better listen to reason if there’s 
any in you,” said Old Currie, with his 
twisted smile. He waved his hand at 
the buzzing throng of unemployed 
men. “We're organized. We decided 
if we had to break the law to live, 
we'd do it together.” 
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“This is the most outrageous thing 
I ever heard!’ fumed Mr. Muhlberg. 
“I won't listen to it any longer. Are 
you going to get out? Or do we have 
to run you out? I want your final 
answer—now !” 

Tim whirled to face the unem- 
ployed throng. “Men, are we gonna 
give up?” he cried. 

And then he led the answer. “Hell, 
no!”’*came in one great discordant 
rumble of masculine voices. 

Mr. Knight in the meantime had 
an inspiration. He drew his ray-pis- 
tol, snapped the switch and pointed 
it to the ground. 


“If you want to fight,” cried Tim 


with clenched fists, bring on your 
“T’'ll lick you myself, here and 


men. 
now.” 

Mr. Muhlberg whirled. ‘Come 
on, you!” he shouted to his. mob of 
deputized workers. “Burn these 
shacks! Chase out these bums!” 

“Just one more minute, Mr. Muhl- 
berg!” yelled Mr. Knight. “Give 
me just a few more words.” 

The deputized mob was slowly ad- 
vancing. Apparently the workers 
had no relish for their undertaking, 
but fear of their jobs was forcing 
them to the fray. 

Mr. Muhlberg held up his hand. 
“Just one more minute!” he com- 
manded. He now turned to Mr. 
Knight. ‘Now make it snappy. When 
will you vacate?” 

“I notice the Coyote Wells Banner 
has been writing accounts of my 
death-ray gun. Have you read 
them?” 

“Ves?” 

“‘Well—this pistol here is one of 
those guns. And listen! Every one 
of our men is armed with one of these 
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weapons. Do you want your whole 
crew to be burned off the face of the 
earth?” 

“You’re lying to me,” said Mr. 
Muhlberg. 

“Iam not. My ray-guns will kill 
every last one of you in one minute. 
Ask your sheriff and mandarin here. 
Tell him, sheriff, what a narrow es- 
cape you had.” 

The sheriff was visibly frightened. 
“It’s so, chief,” he said. “He mighty 
nigh killed me with that thing.” 

Then the good sheriff eased away, 
until he was somewhat back of Mr. 
Muhlberg. 

Mr. Muhlberg still was indecisive. 

“We want work! We want food! 
We want work!” the unemployed 
army began to shout. 

“You hoodlums!”” Mr. Muhlberg 
shouted in sudden anger. ‘Come on 
men! Clean out these vagrants.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Knight turned 
the ray-pistol upon him. 

“Take it away!” #Muhlberg 
screamed, clutching his right arm in 
a paroxysm of fear. ‘You've burned 
me! You've killed me!” 

He whirled and dashed pellmell 
into the ranks of his slowly advancing 
mob. Panic seized them and they 
tried to flee. 

Instantly all was wild confusion 
among the opposing hosts. There 
were cries of: “The Death Ray!”; 
“It’s killed me!’’; “Let me out, damn 
youl” Crash! 

The unemployed army, mostly un- 
trained, became an infuriated mob. 
It bore down on the fleeing posse with 
sticks and stones and hammers. 

For a while the battle reigned thick 
and fierce. But the frightened posse 
was only fighting to get away from 
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the terrible ray. At last it succeeded 
and was gone, the unemployed at 
their heels. 

Only Mr. Knight and Currie did 
not take part in the melee. Mr. 
Knight was anxious, nervous; Old 
Currie, calmly, cynically smoked a 
cigarette, with his frontier model .45 
loosened in its holster. 

When the tumult had subsided and 
the last of the posse was disappearing 
down the gully toward town, Mr. 
Knight said to Old Currie: “They 
were conquered before they began to 
fight. Their damned ignorance, fear 
and superstition did it. If they knew 
anything about applied science, they 
would know that all new inventions 
are crude.” 

“It’s the end of your wonderful 
law and order in Sandy Mesa,” said 
Old Currie. 

“Do you think so?” 

“Sure. You can’t break a dog of 
sucking eggs, once he’s learned how.” 

“But maybe when they get their 
bellies full at the stores, they will 
come back and let us reason further 
with the Fineoil. Surely Tim will 
handle them.” 

“More likely they’ll burn up the 
oil wells.” 

“God! I hope not.” 

A roar had filled the sky as they 
were speaking. They looked up and 
saw a small airplane coming to a 
landing in the town. 

“Whom do you suppose could be 
in that plane?” asked Mr. Knight. 

“The National Guard. The flag- 
wavers have smelled the trouble. 
They'll probably hang us for mutiny 
—or sedition, or something.” 

“Maybe not. Anyway, let’s pin our 
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hopes on Tim and Bill Jones and 
Bob.” 

They returned to camp. Mr. 
Knight waited anxiously, as the min- 
utes dragged past. At last stragglers 
from the battle began to show up. 
Many of them had black eyes and 
bruised faces. Their clothes were 
torn. They told a disjointed story 
of taking canned foods from the 
stores, of demands from Commu- 
nists and other hot-headed persons 
that the unemployed set fire to every- 
thing, including the oil wells. 

“What did they finally decide to 
do?” asked Mr. Knight anxiously. 

“Nobody knows,” said one of the 
men. “This man Tim McFeaters, 
he made a speech. He said let’s wait 
till tomorrow—and see if we don’t 
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get jobs. And then if they don’t 
come across, burn ’em down.” 

‘What did the crowd say after the 
speech ?” 

“Most of them was wantin’ to 
burn the wells. I tells ’em they ain’t 
a lick o’ sense in burnin’ up things 
that way. But they was mad.” 

‘Who was in the airplane?” queried 
Mr. Knight. 

“Nobody knows.” 

Mr. Knight anxiously watched the 
sky for the first ominous flame. All 
his carefully conceived plan of coop- 
eration with the owners of the com- 
pany would go up in the smoke of a 
general fire. If the oil and town 


were destroyed, there would be no 
work for anyone in Sandy Mesa. 
(To be continued) 


HE IS THE LONELY GREATNESS 


He is the lonely greatness of the world— 
(His eyes are dim) 

His power it is holds up the Cross 
That holds up Him. 


He takes the sorrow of the threefold hour— 


(His eyelids close) 


Round Him and round the wind—His Spirit— 


where 
It listeth blows. 


And so the wounded greatness of the world 


In silence lies— 


And death is shattered by the light from out 
Those darkened eyes. 


MabELINE CARON Rock. 





UNEMPLOYMENT 


creased again in January. Our 

estimate shows there were I1,- 
690,000 persons wanting work but 
unable to find employment in our nor- 
mal industrial production and services 
—4,600,000 of these have emergency 
government work, while nearly 7,- 
100,000 are without the means to 
earn bread. However, the increase in 
unemployment this January was less 
than in any other January since de- 
pression began, according to the Fed- 


F scooped toto unemployment in- 


eration estimate. The number who 
lost their jobs from December to 
January in each of the four depression 
winters was: 


1,619,000 
1,289,000 
976,000 
921,000 


The slight gains in business activity 
which began toward the end of last 
year probably account for this slacken- 
ing of winter unemployment. This 


Unemployment in Cities 


Per cent 
Percent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 
ployed “7 
since 
January" 
-9 
—17 
-—17 


Chicago, III 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Jersey City, N. J....... 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y....... 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Antonio, Tex 

San Francisco, Calif... . 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


Per cent 
increase Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
February, 
1934 

10 

13 

12 

16 

20 

19 

10 

16 

15 

17 

17 

23 

11 

13 

22 

il 

12 

32 

13 

4 

15 

18 

15 

37 


Per cent 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


year unemployment was less by nearly 
1,500,000 than it was in January last 
year, but it is still above the 1932 level 
by 1,500,000; that is, we are half way 
back to 1932 levels. The lay offs in 
industry were heaviest in retail trade, 
where Christmas workers were 
dropped from payrolls; layoffs in 
manufacturing, building and public 
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roads, also added to the unemployed. 
In December there were 10,769,000 
without jobs in industry, 4,000,000 
on emergency government work and 
6,800,000 without any work. 

As yet there is no indication that in- 
dustry is providing enough jobs for 
the hundreds of thousands being 
dropped from the CWA rolls. If these 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


All Trades 16 
12 


13 i1 12 9 10 9 13 
11 , » FF 2 16 


21 20 20 22 #22 #21 21 23 
28 25 25 26 26 26 26 30 
31 31 32 34 33. 32 31 34 
33 33 «631 0«C31 3129S 27 29 


Building Trades 32 
29 
40 
50 
65 


Metal Trades 


Frinting Trades 


All Other Trades 


*Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 


25 22 22 
26 «419 21 
37. 37 38 


48 48 52 
61 62 65 
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men and women are not to go hungry, 
something must be done to find jobs 
for them in industrial work, where 
they can create wealth and earn their 
Way. 

Last summer, in two months (July 
to September), we shortened work 
hours by 5 per week and created jobs 
for more than 1,500,000. This was 
in a period of industrial decline, when 
business activity dropped 15 per cent. 
With business rising this spring, a 
program of shortening hours could 
create a larger number of jobs. We 
cannot hope to find work for even half 
the present unemployed unless we 
shorten hours. That is the only way 
we can make them a creative part of 
our economic life, and lift the weight 
of unemployment which drags down 
our industries and the spiritual life of 
our people. For two years now we 
have maintained a standing army of 
10,000,000 unemployed. Shall we 
continue this policy or give them nor- 
mal jobs. 

Workers’ incomes are still falling 
short of the increase in living costs. 
In January, workers’ average weekly 
income was $20.83 in 16 industries 
employing nearly two-thirds of all 
non-farm workers. This was an in- 
crease of only 7.5 per cent over last 
April, while food prices have risen 
16.7 per cent and prices of clothing 
and furnishings in department stores 
27.5 per cent. Thus workers are 
steadily losing by price increases, and 
we must expect their living standards 
to be further reduced as prices go on 
upward, unless the NRA program 
provides for wage increases. 


* Preliminary. 
t Average. 
§ Revised. 


Total Number 
. Unemployed Unemployed Part 


in U.S. 


11,489, 000t 
10,197,000 
10,486,000 
10,739,000 
10,990,000 
11,470,000 
11,853,000 
12,300,000 
12,344,000 
11,767,000 


11,586,000 © 


12,008,000 
12,124,000 


11,904, 000t 
13, 100,000 
13,294,000 
13,689,000 
13,256,000 
12,896,000 
12,204,000 
11,793,000 
10, 960, 000 
10, 108 ,000 
10,122,000 
10,651, 000§ 
10, 769, 000§ 


11,690, 000° 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


(Weighted) Time 
14.5t 
12.5 
14.0 
13.6 
13.3 
13.3 
14.3 
15.7 
16.0 
14.6 
14.1 
15.9 
16.6 


19.1t 
19.8 
19.0 
18.1 
17.6 
17.1 
18.2 
18.8 
19.2 
19.4 
19.5 
20.1 
21.8 
23.8t 
23.1 
23.0 
22.5 
22.8 
22.8 
23.6 
25.4 
25.1 
24.8 
23.9 
24.2 
24.9 


24.3t 
25.8 
26.0 
26.6 
26.1 
25.8 
24.5 
24.1 
23.7 
22.5 
21.7 





UNEMPLOYMENT 


The gains in workers’ total buying 
power due to reemployment in indus- 
try and emergency government work 
have been stimulating business. Sales 
of department stores were above last 
year by 13 per cent in January; but 
unless workers’ incomes keep pace 
with the price increase, the foundation 
for a business rise will be cut away. 
In January this year, workers’ total 
income was above April by $600,000,- 
000 monthly; $400,000,000 of this 
was due to increase in industrial pay- 
rolls, and $200,000,000 to emergency 
government work. 

Trade union unemployment reports 
for the first part of February indicate 
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help given by CWA. Union records 
show an apparent decline in unemploy- 
ment in both January and February, 
due to CWA jobs. Our weighted 
figures show: 22.8 per cent of mem- 
bers out of work in December, 22.6 
per cent in January and 22.0 per cent 
in February (preliminary). Industrial 
gains are shown in a few groups in 
February such as clothing trades, 
where the spring season is already be- 
ginning. Our report for cities shows 
employment gains either through 


CWA or industry in 15 of our 24 
cities; worse unemployment in six and 
no change in three. 
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Reports of organizers for January are in- 
cluded in this section. 


Alabama 


industries, including coal and 

iron ore mining, furnaces, steel 
plants, pipe works and lumber, have 
generally boosted wages, and all are 
on the shorter work schedule. Labor 
is represented on the local Compliance 
Board. The chief cause of strikes is 
the employers’ disregard of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and the Presi- 
dent’s program. Teachers have been 
dismissed, their salaries cut 10 per 
cent and there is talk of shortening 
the school term.—J. A. L1pscoms. 


Bins: MER—Since the NRA all 


Arkansas 


Helena—Under the NRA com- 
mon labor in the lumber industries 
has benefited through increased 
wages, while skilled and semi-skilled 
were cut to code rates for the South 
and in some instances even below the 
code. Hours under the NRA have 
been shortened for lumber, cotton 
seed oil workers and common labor- 
ers, but hours increased for office em- 


ployees and skilled workers who 
made over $35.00 a week work from 
48 to 60 hours a week. Through re- 
duction of hours wages of cotton seed 
oik and lumber workers have been re- 
duced. Piece workers’ wages are so 
adjusted so employees can make 35 
cents an hour and work eight hours a 
day. A union of barbers has been 
formed. State of our school system 
is fair—two schools closed because of 
poor attendance and four teachers 
suspended; superintendent’s salary 
reduced, but all salaries have been 


paid to date-—J. H. Gore. 


Pineblufi—Lumber workers and 
clerks in the retail stores since the 
NRA have had wage increases and 
shorter hours. It has helped in the 
unionization of barbers, lumber work- 
ers and laborers’ unions. Our 
schools have been closed so that 
CWA work could be done but are now 
open again. Teachers have been laid 
off and salaries cut.—V. V. VAUGHT. 


Canada 


Winnipeg—Although the laun- 
dries have given a 10 per cent wage 
increase, the scale is still very low. 
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Some of the girls feel lucky if they 
make $8.00 to $10.00 and $12.00 a 
week. If they work less than 48 
hours a week the minimum wage 
board allows them to be paid on an 
hourly basis so that their hourly rate 
would be the rate set by the Board if 
they worked a full forty-eight hour 
week. The large department stores 
are working some of their staff on the 
same basis. Conditions here are very 
bad and it is hard to do any organizing 
at all. Over 8,000 families are still 
depending on unemployed relief for 
food, shelter and clothing and a lot of 
employers are taking advantage of 
the situation to cut wages of those 
still at work. Wherever cases of this 
kind occur, we take it up with the 
Aldermen. We have a majority on 
the school board—the 30 per cent re- 
duction in salaries is still in force, but 
there is no talk of closing any of the 
schools, or reducing the school term. 
Our Trades and Labor Assembly is 
watching this situation closely.—W. 
E, STUBBS. 


Connecticut 


Torrington — Under the NRA 
workers in the brass industry received 
a § per cent wage increase but due to 
the shortening of hours, the average 
pay amounts to about $12.00 a week. 
Wage-earner incomes in the building 
industry have been lowered not so 
much due to the NRA as to lack of 
business. We have no representative 
on the local Compliance Board—New 
England is antagonistic to organized 
labor. Schools are running as usual; 
no teachers have been laid off but 
they have had slight salary cuts 
amounting to not more than 10 per 
cent.—Max WYSsSsENBACH. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg—The CWA has 
raised the wages of carpenters and 
painters 25 per cent. The NRA has 
shortened the hours for printers, 
cleaners and pressers, hotel and res- 
taurant employees and barbers, but 
in doing so has also lowered wage 
earner incomes. A delegate to the 
Central Labor Union is one of the 
seven members of the Compliance 
Board. Since the painters’ strike in 
1922 and the sheet metal workers in 
1926, we have had no strikes here. 
It is expected that the school term 
will not exceed four months in Pine- 
alls County unless Federal aid is re- 
ceived. The payment of teachers’ 
salaries in the public schools is now 
several months in arrears.—V. S. 
HERRING. 


West Palm Beach—The NRA has 
been instrumental in raising wages of 
common laborers, retail clerks, milk 
and ice wagon drivers. Hours have 
been lowered for all building trades 
crafts and for workers in the stores, 
milk and ice industries. Unioniza- 
tion of building tradesmen and retail 
clerks has been helped by the NRA. 
Labor is represented on the local 
Compliance Board. School term has 
been reduced to seven months instead 
of the usual nine; no teachers have 
been laid off.—CHARLEs J. PARME- 
LEE. 


Illinois 


Danville—Wages have been in- 
creased under the NRA for work- 
ers of the Amends Candy Company, 
the Musenbach Shoe Company and 
in retail stores—the latter have re- 
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duced hours of work also. Refusal 
to recognize the union and low wages 
cause of strikes here. Schools have 
not been closed, but the term is re- 
duced one week and teachers of music, 
drawing and sewing were dismissed. 
At present the teachers are receiving 
their pay—CLAUDE Morrow. 


Peru—Under the NRA employees 
of the following companies have had 
wage increases—Peru Wheel Com- 
pany, Peru Products Company, Star 
Union Products Company, Western 
Clock Company, American Nickeloid 
Company, National Sheet Metal 
Company, and Illinois Zinc Company. 
Hours of work have been lowered in 
the Peru Wheel Company and Mun- 
die Manufacturing Company. Work- 
ers in the Star Restaurants have 
lower wage-earner incomes. Former 
wages of $7.00 a week were advanced 
to $14.00 a week but employees are 
now charged $7.00 a week for meals. 
The NRA has helped in the unioniza- 
tion ofimilk wagon drivers, employees 
of the Peru Wheel Company, IIli- 
nois Zinc Company, Mundie Manu- 
facturing Company and the Star 
Union and Products Companies. 
Labor is not represented on the lo- 
cal Compliance Board. No schools 
are closed nor have the terms been 
shortened. Teachers’ salaries have 
been cut 10 per cent.—JOHN C. 
KERP. 

Indiana 


Evansville — Under the NRA 
workers for the Southern Indiana 
Gas & Electric Company have shorter 
hours, but in lowering the hours of 
work wage-earner incomes have also 
been lowered. Workers for this con- 
cern have been forced to organize in 
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order to bargain collectively to regain 
their losses and better their working 
conditions. Labor is represented on 
the local Compliance Board.—W. E. 
LYCcAN. 


Sullivan—The NRA has been in- 
strumental in increasing the wages of 
saw mill workers in this locality and 
hours have been cut for ice plant 
workers, Kraft cheese employees and 
box factory workers, and in these in- 
dustries the wage-earner income has 
been lessened through the reduction 
in hours. No schools have been 


closed nor terms reduced, no teachers 
have been dismissed and salaries have 
been paid in full—JAmMEs McKee. 


lowa 


Des Moines — The NRA has 
raised wages of workers in the meat 
packing industry, retail stores, gar- 
ment factories, bakeries, cap and hat 
manufacturing concerns, etc., but the 
increases apply only to those receiv- 
ing less than the minimum before the 
NRA became effective. Hours of 
work have been shortened for these 
industries, but this has resulted in 
lower wage-earner incomes for 
hosiery, garment, tire, bakery, whole- 
sale grocery, fruit and commission 
and lumber workers. The NRA has 
helped in the unionization of most 
plants. The secretary of our Trades 
Assembly, Marshall Miller, repre- 
sents us on the local Compliance 
Board, but we should have at least 
one or two more members on it. We 
have had no strikes because we are 
determined to assist the government 
in the new deal. It is difficult at times 
to convince new members to rely on 
the Boards for adjustment but the 
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old leaders have kept them in check 
so far. No schools have been closed 
but the term has been shortened 
twenty days. The school board was 
successful in getting an increase in 
funds from the state authorities or 
they would have been closed for two 
months. Salaries, although reduced, 
have been paid. In the rural districts 
schools have been consolidated and 
teachers laid off and children incon- 
venienced.—W. B. HAMMIL. 


Waterloo—The NRA has been 
instrumental in raising wages for 
workers of the Raths Packing Com- 
pany. Hours have been lowered for 
employees of the John Deer’s Trac- 
tor Company, Raths Packing Com- 
pany and Iowa Public Service Com- 
pany. Practically all the industries 
are on the forty-hour week. Street 
car men, packing employees and mill 
workers have been unionized under 
the NRA. Labor has one represent- 
ative on the local Compliance Board. 
Building here is at a standstill. No 
changes in our educational system.— 
RALPH T. DICKERSON. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans—Under the NRA 
practically all industries have raised 
wages, but to the knowledge of the 
writer none have lowered hours. 
Misinterpretation of the NRA codes 
and the refusal of some employers to 
recognize the rights of workers to 
organize cause most of the strife in 
this locality —Hott Ross. 


Maine 


Augusta—Wages of shoe workers, 
cotton mill and woolen mill em- 
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ployees have been raised under the 
NRA in some of the departments. 
Hours have been lowered for em- 
ployees in cotton mills, woolen mills, 
shoe factories, lumber mills and paper 
mills. Due to lack of orders our 
paper mill has been shut down—it 
formerly operated on a four-day 
week. When it ceased operation on 
January 18, 350 men lost out. We 
have a representative on the local 
Compliance Board. Some schools 
have been closed but the town buses 
carry the children to other schools. 
Teachers’ salaries have been cut 30 
per cent but they have been paid.— 
WALTER B. BAKER. 


Massachusetts 


Fitchburg—The NRA has raised 
the wages of store clerks and cotton 
and textile workers—the cotton tex- 
tile workers operated for several 
months under the NRA on two shifts 
6 a. m. tc: 10 p. m., but now business 
has faller: off and they are only run- 
ning two shifts from 6 a. m. to 6 p.m. 
five days a week. The granite busi- 
ness took advantage of the Presi- 
dent’s Re-Employment Plan and now 
pay only 40 cents an hour, due to 
which a strike developed in Septem- 
ber and the plant has been closed ever 
since. The NRA has assisted in the 
unionization of barbers, painters and 
a newly organized beverage dispen- 
sers’ union. Schools have operated 
the full term without dropping teach- 
ers, though they did get a wage cut 
of 12% per cent. Since the first of 
the year this cut has been restored. 
Company unions or the so-called em- 
ployees representation plan was very 
much in evidence during the Christmas 
season with their shop parties and ap- 
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parently honest election of officers for 
the ensuing year. The Doyle plant 
of the duPont Company imported an 
expert in the organization of com- 
pany unions from their New Jersey 
plant and succeeded in putting the 
plan over though it had been turned 
down four to one last August. One 
familiar with the employees of this 
shop will recognize a number of the 
firm’s pets elected to the executive 
board to represent the workers and 
it is quite evident from the person- 
nel of officers that the employees will 
never get much under that type of 
new deal. We sincerely hope Senator 
Wagner’s effort to eliminate the com- 
pany union will be successful. In this 
city of 40,000 population about 1,500 
men and 60 women have been placed 
at work through the CWA.—JouHN 
B. McNALLY. 


Marlboro—Most industries have 
been reducing their force and through 
the minimum wage scale the weekly 
wage has been cut. Hours have been 
cut to conform to the NRA policies. 
The NRA has boosted the unioniza- 
tion of workers and more are coming 
into the fold than before. We have 
no local Compliance Board here, al- 
though we have tried to get one 
started. Our schools are being kept 
up to their former standard by vote 
of our school board and by request 
of our citizens—JOHN T. TUCKER. 


Michigan 


Marquette — Workers in the 
Cleveland Cliffs Furnace Company, 
under the NRA, have had wage in- 
creases and shorter hours and em- 
ployees of the Lake Superior & Ish- 
peming Railroad, the Duluth, South 
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Shore & Atlantic Railway and the 
Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Com. 
pany have had their working hours 
lowered. Railroad workers have been 
helped by the NRA to form unions, 
Our school system is operating as 
usual.—R. J. Dorow. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—Through organization, 
the laundry workers have increased 
their wages and through the Regional 
Labor Board gas house employees 
gained their 1932 wage scale with 
code hours making their pay in some 
instances $1.12 an hour. Barbers 
and beauty parlor operators have se- 
cured shorter hours. Labor is repre- 
sented on the local Compliance Board. 
The shoe strike was settled January 
13, which has been in progress be- 
cause the shoe company refused to 
recognize the boot and shoe workers 
union. Junior high schools have been 
turned into regular high schools and 
while there are 18,000 high school 
pupils the accommodations are 
only for 12,000. Teachers receive 
their salaries regularly —Jerry L. 
HANKs. 


Montana 


Great Falls—The union rates are 


.so far in excess of NRA rates that 


it has not benefited us. Most all in- 
dustries are working less hours per 
week and weekly incomes almost with- 
out exception have been reduced. The 
NRA has helped in the unionization 
of retail clerks and workers in the 
flour mills. _We have two members 
on the local Compliance Board. 
Teachers’ salaries in the rural schools 
have been reduced and they are paid 
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by warrants which are subject to 
heavy discounts——HomMerR WHIT- 
MORE. 

Nebraska 


Omaha—The only wage increases 
noted here are for workers on the 
PWA and CWA projects. Hours 
have been lowered in practically all 
industries. All schools are open, but 
the term has been reduced from 38 
to 36a week. There have been teach- 
ers that have been dismissed. All 
salaries have been paid.—W. C. 
GoDWIN. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth — No schools have 
been closed, the term has not been 
reduced and no teachers have been 
laid off or salaries unpaid. Workers 
in the shoe industry and gypsum com- 
panies have received wage increases 
under the NRA—hours have also 
been lowered in these industries. La- 
bor is represented on the local Com- 
pliance Board.—B. H. CROWELL. 


New Jersey 


Cedar Knolls—The NRA has not 
helped raise wages and they have de- 
clined still more until now in some 
cases they are lower than before the 
depression. Hours have been short- 
ened under the NRA for paper mill 
and rubber workers, but their wages 
are less as the rate was not raised to 
meet the shorter hours established. 
Too many are out of work for the 
NRA to help in organizing them. 
Have had no strikes as there is noth- 
ing to strike for—hundreds are job- 
less. The schools have been kept in 
operation so far, but classes of music, 


dancing, athletics, etc., have been 
abolished.—AARON B. Losey. 


North Dakota 


Minot—We have no industries, 
only coal mining and a local union 
was formed under the United Mine 
Workers of America, through which 
the miners received an increase in 
wages. Every wholesale house and 
store has lowered hours. Women 
are protected by our minimum hour 
law. Schools are in good shape al- 
though there has been a slight curtail- 
ment of school activities—H. C. 
KIEHN. 


Ohio 


Hamilton—The NRA has not 
helped conditions here—factories are 
very quiet and have been that way for 
the past two years. What factories 
are doing anything are still operating 
at small wages and long hours. 
Labor is represented on the local 
Compliance Board. Our schools are 
all open and have enough funds to 
operate the full term. All teachers 
are paid up to date but will not re- 
ceive pay for holiday vacation.— 
WILLIAM UTRECHT. 


Middletown—Most of the indus- 
tries here have reduced hours to such 
an extent since the NRA that the 
slight increase in pay per hour more 
than offsets the increase and in some 
instances since the codes were 
adopted there have been decreases in 
wages. While hours have been low- 
ered in the paper and steel mills and 
machine shops, they should be de- 
creased still further to take up slack 
in unemployment in these industries. 
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On Keeping Up 
with the Joneses 


“There is no permanent class of hired laborers 
amongst us,” wrote Abraham Lincoln in 1854. 
“Twenty-five years ago, I was a hired laborer. 
The hired laborer of yesterday labors on his own 
account today, and will hire others to labor for 
him tomorrow. Free labor has the inspiration of 
hope. The power of hope upon human exertion 
and happiness is wonderful.” 


Many a man, down and out 
through no fault of his own, has 
been saved from unending misery 


by trying to live above his sur- 


roundings. Many another, to be 
sure, has been thrown to the dogs 
because he let “the Joneses” lead 
him into places where he was un- 
able to follow. 

Whether one is carried forward 
or back through emulating the 
Joneses depends not so much on 
how one sets about accomplishing 
his objective, nor yet on the degree 
of precision applied, but rather on 
his purpose in attempting an imita- 
tion in the first place. 

Value is the thing that tells. That 
family which imitates the Joneses 
in order merely to appear to be like 
the Joneses had far better stick to 
its own last, and so live with some 
degree of comfort in a familiar en- 
vironment. 


But that family which chooses 
to imitate the Joneses in order to 
acquire for itself some of the real 
values that the Joneses possess, be 
those values material or otherwise, 
is traveling the road to something 
worth while. For the man who uses 
good judgment, keeping up with 
the Joneses may, and probably will, 
be an excellent thing to do. 

Keeping up with the Joneses 
with the value ideal in mind has 
done much for these United States. 
Not only has it changed common 
laborers into great leaders and 
peasant farmers into landowners 
and business men of fine repute 
within the space of a single genera- 
tion, but it has changed for the 
better our whole economic plan of 
living. On the ambitions of indi- 
viduals who copied an ideal have 
been built mass industries. From 
these, in turn, will come the means 
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for widening the circle of those 
who might hope for success in their 
efforts to live on a higher level than 
before. 

Many a wage-earner has discov- 
ered that the business man’s credit 
customs could be applied to the 
wage-earner’s needs. Wage-earn- 
ers and salaried men cannot al- 
ways borrow money at the Joneses’ 
bank to meet their emergencies 
and their opportunities, but they 
have gotten around that difficulty 
by asking the state to make pro- 
vision for personal finance com- 
panies that will give them a similar 
service on terms that meet their 
needs and fall in line with their 
ability to keep up their own end of 
each loan deal. 

That they handle this oppor- 
tunity to borrow in as sensible and 
productive a way as does business 
man Jones is plainly attested by 
the long list of customers who use 
Household’s loans for their perma- 
nent betterment. Educations have 
been attained, homes saved. Many 
families pride themselves that they 
have been occasional customers of 
this corporation for as much as 
three generations. Some of these 
people actually manage to out- 
strip the Joneses, once they have 
learned how progress is made. 
Such a one was the man who 
pointed to a series of small-con- 
sumer loans as the groundwork of 


his well-being. His small borrow- 
ings were done with an eye to real 
business. He actually made money 
on every transaction. 

Household Finance Corporation 
in no way encourages keeping up 
with the Joneses purely for the 
sake of appearances. But, keep- 
ing up with the Joneses for the 
purpose of acquiring added values, 
improved living standards, greater 
happiness and health, is a thing 
rightly encouraged. Workers who 
recognize the difference between 
real value and hollow display are 
always welcome customers at 
Household’s offices. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Hlinois 


CReprints of this series of advertisements will be mailed 
on request to the Division of Research.) 
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We have been able to unionize a 
paper mill and a bag factory without 
interference of the companies. We 
have two labor members on the local 
Compliance Board. Our schools are 
in better shape than most school dis- 
tricts. It may be necessary to reduce 
the term two weeks but the Board of 
Education is trying to avoid it. The 
Board is friendly to organized labor. 
—Gus MILEs. 


Steubenville—Through the NRA 
the miners have secured better wages 
and shorter hours. While the mills 
went from the twelve hour to the 
eight hour day, yet some of the em- 
ployees are still working twelve hours. 
Restaurant workers are receiving less 
pay because before the NRA they did 
not take out for meals. Some res- 
taurants pay $1.00 a day and tips and 
refuse to recognize the union. The 


NRA has helped in the unionization 
of steel and tin plate workers. We 
are having trouble with the Weirton 
Steel and Tin Plate Companies be- 
cause they do not want to recognize 
our union—CHARLES H. MONROE. 


Toledo—Under the NRA automo- 
bile workers in lower grades have had 
wage increases but those working in 
the higher brackets of the industry 
have not benefited. In a few other 
industries which paid extremely low 
wages, such as wholesale groceries, 
etc., wages have been increased, but 
this was accomplished through organ- 
ization. Hours have been shortened in 
all establishments with the exception 
where they are cheating. This is espe- 
cially true of the unorganized plants. 
Nearly all industries are paying less 
per week than previous owing to re- 
duction of hours. When hours were 
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lowered wages were lowered accord- 
ingly. This, of course, does not apply 
where union contracts exist. The two 
supposedly labor representatives on 
the local Compliance Board are the 
selection of the business interests. 
The Board is of no value to the com- 
munity. The chief cause of strife is 
the discharging of men and women 
for joining a labor organization.— 


Otto W. BRACH. 
Oklahoma 


Muskogee—Since the NRA, oil 
refineries, compress, lumber, and in 
fact most all industries investigated 
have raised pay and shortened hours. 
We are just about completing a union 
of oil workers which will take in about 
90 per cent of them and we have a 
100 per cent union of employees at 
the iron works. The writer has been 
on the Compliance Board since it was 
set up last September and has charge 
of the office and clerical force. We 
have not needed to resort to the strike 
to settle our troubles. Our schools 
are running on the regular schedule 
with no reduction in the teaching 
force or in teachers’ salaries. Every- 
thing is moving along fine and we 
have three new local unions in the 
making and if we have no set backs 
this city will be 100 per cent organ- 
ized within the next sixty days.—E. 
S. THAYER. 


Oregon 


Eugene—Under the NRA the 
plumbers are the only ones to receive 
wage increases—all other unions are 
either still working under signed con- 
tracts or their pay has remained the 
same. Painters, plumbers and butch- 
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atural Sound 


now achieved by a HEARING AID 


The Western Elec- 

tric Audiphone trans- 

mits sound clearly, 

naturally. With the 

Audiphone, unpleas- 

ant noises —like the 

scraping of a table or — 
chair—sound unpleas- —<—> 

ant. And they should. Wi, 

For that means the Aigher sound 
frequencies — upon which intelligi- 
bility of speech largely depends — are 
faithfully reproduced. 


A cannon isn't a pop-gun 


BL 


Your hearing aid should not amplify 
certain sounds too little, other sounds 
too much, With the Audiphone, all 
important speech sounds are amplified 
uniformly—which makes for natural 
sound and distinct hearing. 





Making telephones (@) 
showed us how 


In 52 years of Bell Telephone making, 
we learned that naturalness of sound 
is the only key to easy understanding. 
We also learned how to make many 
types of apparatus—including the 
Audiphone — which transmit sound 
naturally. 


Inconspicuous 


All three Audiphone 
models are small, neat, 
inconspicuous. You 
may have an individu- 
ally molded earpiece or 
one of four different- 
sized soft rubber ear- 
pieces. Select one that fits closely — 
important both for your comfort and 
for efficient sound transmission. 
Send the coupon for your dealer’s 
name—try the Audiphone—hear the 
difference for yourself. 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Western Electric 


‘HEARING AID- 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., 





Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
, Gentlemen: Please send me full informa- 





tion on the Western Electric Audiphone 
and name of nearest dealer. ay-18 
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ers have had hours of| work shortened. 
Charters have been issued to the fol- 
lowing: culinary workers, egg cand- 
lers and handlers, retail clerks, truck 
drivers—the last three mentioned 
have never been organized before. 
We have a printer and a clerk on the 
local Compliance Board. All schools 
are open, but reduced term is threat- 
ened due to large delinquency in tax 
payments. Only three less teachers 
this year than last. All salaries are 
paid in warrants but the banks will 
not cash them. Business firms are 
taking them without deduction— 
RoBerT M. FIscuer, JR. 


Pennsylvania 


Erie—Through the NRA wages 
of workers in steel and novelty 
plants, restaurant employees, retail 
clerks and metal workers have been 


slightly increased. In some cases the 
wage schedules of skilled labor (un- 
organized) is being reduced to the 


minimum level. Hours have been 
lowered to NRA provisions in paper- 
making, steel industries, toy works, 
department stores, etc. Unemploy- 
ment has not been relieved to any 
great extent, except through CWA 
projects. In this locality NRA 
merely means a redistribution of 
available work, with reduced income 
for the shorter work week. Chiselers 
are everywhere in evidence. The 
NRA has helped in the unionization 
of brewery workers, teamsters and 
chauffeurs, machinists and molders. 
To date the white collar worker, re- 
tail clerks and restaurant employees 
have failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity to organize. The presi- 
dent and secretary are members of the 
local Compliance Board, which is 
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composed of ten members, the bal- 
ance of whom are members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manv- 
facturers Association. Failure to 
pay the minimum wage and interfer- 
ence with organization work are chief 
causes of strikes. The open-shop ele- 
ment are discharging workers for 
their union activities and the local 
Compliance Board, dominated by the 
industrialists, while holding weekly 
hearings on various substantiated 
complaints, has failed to convict the 
violators and chiselers. Schools at 
present are open for the full nine- 
month term, but teachers have had a 
I1§ per cent wage cut. Fear is ex- 
pressed that schools may have to be 
closed later unless tax payments in- 
crease or assistance is received from 
the Federal Government.—JeEsseE L. 
BoyLe. 
Tennessee 


Nashville—The building trades 
here have been given the assurance 
that the National Industrial Code 
will be carried out on all projects 
where Government funds are used. 
Retail and wholesale drug clerks have 
had wages reduced to as little as 
$16.00 per week—formerly they re- 
ceived from $25.00 to $30.00. So 
far as the writer has been able to as- 
certain the codes have lowered wage- 
earner incomes and made payrolls 
smaller than they were before the 
codes became effective. Membership 
in building crafts unions has been in- 
creased under the NRA, with the car- 
penters and painters leading—the lat- 
ter have every member of their union 
at work. No schools closed, but the 
term has been cut two months. No 
teachers have been dismissed.—E. E. 
Woopwarb. 
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More than Dollars 
and Cents 


It takes more than dollars and 
cents to run a railroad —success, 
progress, profit and service depend 
on that vital element that cannot 
be bought, but which must be 


given —loyalty. 


For only where men and man- 
agement are as one in their efforts 
—in the ‘‘will to please’? — only 
when each of the many thousands 
by whose efforts the railroad is run 
has set loyalty above all other con- 
siderations — only then can there 
be progress and profit for the 
organization and the individual. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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Texas 


Fort Worth—The NRA is sup- 
posed to raise wages in laundries here 
and in several other industries, but 
the employers are using various 
schemes to hold wages down, even 
below the former scale in some cases. 
Where hours under the code have 
had to be reduced, some employers 
are using the split system, forcing em- 
ployees to take time off in the middle 
of the day in order to equalize time. 
The unionization of all industries has 
been helped by the NRA. No schools 
closed, no teachers laid off, and no 
salaries unpaid. —C. J. McCar- 
FERTY. 


Fort Worth Meat Packing Houses, 
employing normally 3,000 workers; 
products valued at $60,000,000 an- 
nually. Slow progress in organ- 
izing due to intimidations, subsid- 
izing of leaders of colored work- 
ers; voluntary wage increase of 10 
per cent recently granted. Seven refi- 
neries; annual value of products esti- 
mated at $25,000,000; splendid or- 
ganization campaign by John L. Coul- 
ter, and aids, of Oil Field and Refin- 
ery Workers, 400 applications re- 
ceived in first meetings. Organiza- 
tion temporarily retarded awaiting 
government action in controversy with 
Magnolia Petroleum Company. Ca- 
pacity of flour mills, 4,500 barrels 
daily; elevator capacity, 15,000,000 
bushels, one-fourth of total capacity 
in state. Organizations started in 
two of the five mills, progress halted 
by workers being misled by radicals 
“muscling in’’ and misleading work- 
ers. Kimbell Mill, one of largest, 
notorious for low pay and bad con- 
ditions, bitterly anti-union. Statistics 


in cotton seed mills not available. 
Workers underpaid; Fort Worth 
Cotton Oil Mill, one of largest, under 
charges, admits violations NRA, lo- 
cal Federal Compliance Board has 
recommended withdrawal of Eagle. 
Rate of pay for laborers said to be 
20 cents an hour. No organization 
effected. Manufactures _ include 
pumps, windmills, tanks, railroad 
supplies, large volume drilling tools 
and oil field supplies and equipment, 
auto equipment; several rolling mills 
and foundries, fabricating structural 
and ornamental steel; few scattered 
union men in various plants say they 
are anxious for organization. Sheet 
Metal Workers have small but sub- 
stantial organization, guided by E. 
J. Bouffard. All bakeries owned or 
dominated by “chains”; men locked 
out last year; organization work by 
W. P. Butcher effective until he was 
displaced through radical interfer- 
ence; have hopes of ultimate victory. 
Laundries are all anti-union; organi- 
zation started, but brought to stand- 
still by lack of conservative leader- 
ship. Ice Manufacture—two inde- 
pendents and 12 in combine; ice work- 
ers and drivers had splendid organi- 
zation started, temporarily halted but 
will endure; independents favorable 
to organized labor. One large food 
packing firm and scores of smaller 
ones; no organizations except in de- 
partments in some plants. Four large 
furniture factories, several smaller 
ones which include mattress factories; 
statistics not available; no organiza- 
tion except with upholsterers. An- 
nual printing and publishing business 
of approximately $5,000,000 off 
about 50 per cent; unemployment 30 
per cent; all newspapers and large 
commercial plants organized 100 per 
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cent. Active membership of Printing 
Trades Unions, 400 to 450. Fort 
Worth is Southwestern Headquarters 
for aviation lines entering Texas; 
pilots organized; splendid organiza- 
tion of airplane mechanics was ef- 
fected by themselves without requir- 
ing much assistance. Fort Worth is 
Western Headquarters for recently 
merged Greyhound Bus Lines. 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen is 
making progress in organizing their 
drivers. $100,000 repair shops here 
unorganized. The manager of 
Bowen Lines is friendly and is said to 
favor organization. A score of truck 
lines operating as common carriers 
operate out of Fort Worth, and allied 
lines go to all points in the nation. 
Drivers and shops unorganized, due 
to improper methods of commis- 
sioned organizer. Practically all of 
them anxious to affiliate. There are 


4,500 licensed chauffeurs in county, 
exclusive of those licensed by Rail- 


road Commission. Fort Worth has 
19 railroad outlets; normally em- 
ployed 6,500 workers; heaviest loss 
of membership has been with train- 
men and switchmen; shop crafts have 
no contracts, but a tremendously ag- 
gressive campaign of organization is 
in progress. The telephone company 
employees are dominated by the heads 
of a company union; the company op- 
poses unionization in any of its de- 
partments. One employee of the 
Western Union is endeavoring to in- 
duce the few remaining operators to 
afiliate with the C.T. U. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 persons are employed 
by wholesale and jobbing establish- 
ments and branch distributors. Last 
available statistics show volume of 
business to be around $250,000,000 
ayear. Retail trade of Fort Worth 
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will approximate $100,000,000 an- 
nually; retail stores number 1,500; 
employes on full time, 7,500; of these 
1,500 employed on part commission 
basis have been raised by NRA from 
pay ranging from $3 to $8 a week to 
$13. The one cotton mill in Fort 
Worth has decreased hours to two 
shifts daily and output has been 
limited below its capacity. Statistics 
not available. Two large makers of 
work clothing and several makers of 
other lines of wear have pretended 
to comply with the code under which 
they operate, but scores of complaints 
are made that the firms are violating, 
and that only those who can reach the 
“deadline” of production receive the 
total of pay required as a minimum 
by the code. However, it is our in- 
formation that the workers who have 
good cases will not make charges in 
the proper manner. Approximately 
6,500 heads of families were on the 
City and County Relief Rolls prior to 
inauguration of CWA, PWA and 
other projects three weeks ago. 
These were transferred to the CWA 
and other rolls, and with the excep- 
tion of a small group were given jobs 
paying from $10.50 to $12 for a 30- 
hour week, skilled workers higher in 
line with the prevailing wage scale. 
Approximately 7,000 have been given 
temporary work relief. CWA proj- 
ects that have been approved will in- 
volve $1,280,000. Through the en- 
dorsement by our Trades Assembly 
and the votes of labor, an additional 
$4,350,000 resulting from a bond 
election, will be expended in school 
building construction beginning im- 
mediately. Another issue of $400,- 
ooo for municipal building projects 
has been endorsed by the Assembly.— 
C. W. Rocers. 
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Pampa—Under the NRA em- 
ployees of service stations, dry goods 
stores, grocery stores, drug stores, 
barbers and some oil field workers 
have had wage raises and shorter 
hours. In the oil field, however, in 
lowering the hours of work, wages 
have also been cut. A union carpen- 
ter represents us on the local Com- 
pliance Board and we are trying also 
to have an oil field worker appointed 
to this Board. The schools have not 
been closed, the terms have not been 
shortened and all salaries have been 
paid.—F. E. TOwNsEND. 


Utah 


Ogden—Retail clerks and chain 
store employees have benefited under 
the NRA by increased wages and 
lower hours. Most all hourly paid 
workers, like garment, culinary, etc., 
have had lowered wage-earner in- 
comes since the NRA. The NRA 
has assisted in the unionization of 
railroad and mine workers. Schools 
are running about as usual.—T. E. 
MYERS. 


Salt Lake City—The NRA has 
raised the wage rates of retail clerks, 
gas station employees, laundry work- 
ers and others. The Utah State Re- 
covery Act has caused building trades 
codes with minimum of go cents per 
hour. Other state codes are in the 
making. Retail clerks, gas station 
workers and smeltermen have bene- 
fited under the NRA by having to 
work shorter hours. The general set 
up has created interest in unionism 
in all lines—carpenters, painters and 
other building craftsmen have in- 
creased their membership. In the coal 
mining industry the entire state has 
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gone from 10 per cent non-union to 
100 per cent union. The mine, mill 
and smelter workers are well organ- 
ized in some districts. We have no 
Compliance Board. There has been 
some curtailment of school term in 
some parts of the state. Teachers 
have been paid, but there has been 
some reduction in the teaching force. 


—F, A. NOLLER. 
Vermont 


Burlington—About all employers 
have been paying here in the way of 
wages isthe minimum. Textile work- 
ers have organized under the NRA. 
We have two labor representatives on 
the local Compliance Board.—F. L. 
BERGERON. 


Rutland—There have been few 
instances where the NRA has raised 
wages and lowered hours and in the 
cases where hours have been short- 
ened, pay was decreased. Industry 
is at a standstill. Some teachers have 
been dismissed. School term has not 
been shortened.—C. H. Warp. 


Washington 


Everett—Under the NRA work- 
ers in lumber and paper mills, stove 
works, and bus drivers have had their 
wages increased. All plants here 
have gone on the six-hour day. All 
merchandise establishments have low- 
ered wages by reducing hours and 
paying by the hour so as to keep with- 
in the state law for female workers. 
The NRA has taught labor they will 
have to organize to get a living wage 
and decent working conditions. The 
milk wagon drivers won out in their 
fight for higher pay. No schools 
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have been closed and all salaries have 
been paid. Twenty-two more teach- 
ers have been added in the last two 
months by the County Welfare 
Board of which the writer is a mem- 
ber.—CHARLEs E. GOLDTHORPE. 


West Virginia 
Huntington— Under the NRA 


workers in garment and glass fac- 
tories have had increased wages and 
lower hours. However, by the de- 
crease of working hours wages have 
also been decreased. Our Legisla- 
ture at the present time is having con- 
siderable difficulty in devising ways 
and means of continuing our school 
term. Teachers’ salaries have been re- 
duced considerably and at times they 
have gone several months without 
pay.—J. A. Boorn. 


Parkersburg — Workers in the 
shovel, hoe and rake, and throw silk 
industries, under the NRA, have re- 
ceived better pay. Hours have also 
been shortened. The NRA has helped 
in the unionization of shovel, hoe and 
rake, rayon throw silk, auto me- 
chanics, bottle makers, steel and cor- 
rugated box employees. Labor is 
represented on the local Compliance 
Board. Schools are all open with no 
terms reduced. The teachers’ wages 
which are partly paid by the state 
have been held up.—C. F. MEHL. 


Welch—The CWA projects have 
caused complaints by the miners. 
There has been recent reductions in 


industries here. Unionization of 
carpenters, painters, stone and brick 
masons, clerks, hotel employees and 
others has been helped through Sec- 
tion 7A of the National Recovery 


PHILCO— 
but a 
great one! 


It's a PHILCO that doesn't take up 
much room—but it's a PHILCO that 
leaves no room for improvement. 
This 54C operates on either alter- 
nating or direct current—so it can 
be used wherever you live—or 
wherever you travel. 

It has automatic volume control,too. 
An illuminated dial makes it easy 
to locate stations—and for so small 
a set it has exceptional tone qual- 
ity. It has its own built-in aerial— 
needs no ground —and is ready 
to operate as soon as plugged 
into a socket. 

See and hear this PHILCO 54C. 
it's just $33 at the nearest 
PHILCO dealer's. 


$20 to $600 


All prices subject to change without notice 
PHILCO REPLACEMENT 
TUBES IMPROVE THE 
PERFORMANCE OF ANY SET 


PHILCO 


A musical instrument of quality 
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THE UNITED LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
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Act. No schools closed yet, but 
teachers’ salaries are unpaid and there 
is talk of closing the schools unless 
Government aid reaches them soon. 
—E. L. Douctass. 


Wheeling—Since the NRA laun- 
dries here are paying $9.00 for a 45 
hour week instead of $7.00 formerly 
paid. The department stores are 
operating on shorter hours. Union- 
ization of steel workers has been 
helped since the NRA, as have truck 
drivers, teachers and laundry work- 
ers. The president of our central 
body is on the local Compliance 
Board. Schools have not been closed. 
—EmMA L. WAGENER. 


Wisconsin 


Racine—The NRA has benefited 
by wage raises the automobile radia- 
tor workers, the automobile workers, 
machinists, carpenters, painters and 
electricians, and hours of work are 
in accord with the NRA. Skilled op- 
eratives in industry have not bene- 
fited proportionately in accordance 
with less hours. While labor is rep- 
resented on the local Compliance 
Board, it means little as the balance 
of the board is top-heavy with manu- 
facturers. Schools are operating as 
usual, but salaries have been cut from 
15 to 35 per cent.—GeorcE. J. 
SOMERS. 
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Racine—The NRA has raised 
wages of theatrical employees, auto 
radiator workers, retail clerks, oil 
and gasoline station employees and 
has lowered hours of work for auto- 
mobile workers, newspaper printers, 
retail clerks, oil and gasoline work- 
ers. The NRA has also helped in 
the unionization of the workers of 
the above industries. While labor is 
represented on the local Compliance 
Board, the chairman usually settles 
cases along and in favor of the em- 
ployer. Refusal to comply with the 
collective bargaining clause of the 
NRA causes strikes. The Open Air 
School is closed. Teachers have been 
paid in part in corporate notes which 
are accepted freely as currency. None 
have been laid off.—STEVEN J. 
THOMAS. 


Sheboygan—Most of the shops 
here are working under the code. 
Workers of the Lawrence Shoe Com- 
pany are on strike for better pay and 
the matter is in charge of an interna- 


tional organizer. After Christmas 
the shops went back to the six hour 
day. While the NRA helped to or- 
ganize some locals the wages are 
low. The appraisers measuring up 
the homes on the CWA projects cut 
the carpenters from $1.20 an hour to 
80 cents and the clerk from 70 to 60 
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cents per hour, claiming measuring up 
buildings was not skilled labor. Most 
of the men are working on CWA 
projects.—C. J. SCHIRMEISTER. 


Wyoming 

Casper—No wage increases have 
been reported since the NRA except 
possibly “Woolworths” and other 
chain stores which raised a few em- 
ployees’ wages enough to come within 
the code. Hours have been lowered 
in the oil and gas industries and mer- 
chandise establishments to comply 
with the code, but by reducing the 
hours the individual wage income has 
been lowered as compared with wage 
earnings of two years ago. The NRA 
has helped unionization of oil and 
gas employees, railroad workers, and 
a small gain in union membership of 
public utilities employees and automo- 
bile repair shops. We have three 
members on the local Compliance 
Board but it does not seem to be func- 
tioning. We have had no strikes in 
many years. Salaries and number of 
teachers have been reduced, some 
schools closed, but bus transportation 
is provided so that all pupils can at- 
tend school. Unions of oil field and 
gas workers, auto mechanics, truck 
drivers, electricians and a Federal 
Labor Union has been formed.— 
CARL THOMASON. 
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